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HERESY AND FAITH. 
BY REV. J. H. MORISON, D. D. 

In conversation, a short time since, with a Christian man of 
great originality of mind, who has spent his life in the study 
of science, and in looking at the greatest subjects from a phi- 
losophical and scientific point of view, I was a little startled to 
hear him assert, with emphatic earnestness, that “the only 
hope of Christianity is in heresy.” ‘The more carefully, how- 
ever, I have looked into the subject, the more satisfied I am 
that, viewed in the proper light and with the proper qualifica- 
tions, the remark is and always has been substantially true. 

The great onward movements, which stand out as epochs 
in the religious history of the race, have taken place in times 
of extraordinary religious excitement, when it seemed as if 
new heavens and a new earth were about to be created, and 
the millennium was about to begin. Such was the state of 
feeling in the age of the apostles. The early Christians were 
touched as by a divine enthusiasm, and lifted up into a higher 
plane of being. Thoughts, or, rather, transcendent visions of 
God and heaven, which, in ordinary times, devout men pain- 
fully reach after as something to be desired and prayed for, 
rather than actually attained in this world, formed then a part 
of their personal experience, and were the subject of their 
daily conversation. The highest experiences of souls thor- 
oughly transfused and transformed by the Spirit of God, were 
communicated in words which were easily understood by 
those who had gone through the same processes, and were 
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familiarly repeated and written down as the spuntaneous | 
expression of what was very dear and real to them all. They 
proceeded from the mighty impulse given at that time through 
the ministry of the most wonderful Being that ever walked 
upon the earth. His followers had known, and were then liv- 
ing in the consciousness of, a higher and profounder religious 
experience than had ever been felt before. To those around 
them they seemed like men moved and elated with the frenzy 
of intoxication. To themselves, in the religious quickening 
and exaltation of their faculties, it seemed as if this poor 
world of matter was already vanishing away, and a higher 
dispensation — the kingdom of God, the coming of the Son 
of man, new heavens and a new earth — was taking its place. 
Here was language, easy, natural, full of vitality and full of 
meaning tothem. We find it in the Gospels, in the Epistles, 
and especially in the Apocalypse, that sublime setting forth 
of spiritual realities under the guise and coloring of material 
images. 

But such a state of religious elevation and emotion cannot 
be permanent. There comes a new generation of men who 
stand more on the level of our ordinary experience. The 
great words of life which had been used so naturally by the 
apostles and their associates were too vast in their significance 
for the comprehension of the prosaic minds of the men who 
came after theni. Instead, therefore, of appreciating them, 
and living in them, as their predecessors had done, they, with 
an outward show of reverence, began to look at them from 
their lower point of view. They framed doctrinal formulas, 
and bound within their own narrow conceptions the great 
words of truth and life. 

From a very high religious experience there is always this 
tendency downward. Words, the fluent element and expres- 
sion of the living thoughts in which living souls move so 
freely and joyfully, harden into prison walls around the colder 
minds which adopt them. Dogmatism takes the place of 
truth. Formalism throws its chilling pall over words once 
instinct with life, and turns them into cant. A superstitious 
reverence for the letter, out of which its life has departed, takes 
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the place of the faith which reaches upward so easily from 
things seen and temporal to things unseen and eternal. A 
change must come. In order to the progress of divine truth, 
there must arise men who do not believe in things as they 
are, but remonstrate and protest, and amid charges of heresy 
and irreverence, call men’s minds away from shams to reali 
ties. As seasons of comparative deadness succeed to periods 
of intense religious earnestness, and the expressions of thought 
and emotion belonging to one period are hardened into the 
dogmatism, cant, and formalism of the next age, it follows 
that new revivals are constantly needed in order to break 
loose from old restraints, and to inaugurate from age to age 
the grand onward movement in the progress of God’s king- 
dom on the earth. 

Now, these revivals almost always commence with thoughts 
and utterances which alarm the respectable people who up- 
hold the prevalent forms and dogmas. Some great mind, 
longing to deal with realities and not with shams, burning 
with new zeal and higher purposes, brings out thoughts which 
seem at variance with the existing order of things. He 
preaches doctrines of repentance and of self-denial, which, 
like the words of Jesus, seem tobe aimed at the Scribes and 
rulers of the day. He introduces ideas of duty which seem 
instinct with revolutionary forces. He is at first distrusted 
and suspected, then secretly maligned, then opposed and 
denourced by the leading powers of the Church. But when 
he is really the centre of a great thought, the medium to the 
world of a better life, he is usually too powerful for those who 
oppose him. They may succeed for a time. He may die 
before his work is done. But his spirit lives on. The right- 
eous cause which he has inaugurated gains in vitality and 
power. It spreads from soul to soul, from one community to 
another, from one class upward to another. He who was 
denounced and reviled begins to be held inhonor. His words 
are spoken with love and reverence, and even among the 
rulers his name and memory are an influence and a power 
for what is good. ‘Thus it not unfrequently has happened, 
that they who, at the beginning of their career, are denounced 
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as heretics —“ pestilent fellows, turning the world upside 
down,” — are canonized as saints in a succeeding generation. 
And the new doctrines, once so violently opposed by the 
church authorities, are received, enforced, and cherished as of 
vital importance. The great reformers, the great doctors 
within the church, the preachers of a higher truth and a purer 
righteousness, have from age to age broken up the petrefac- 
tions which, under the authority of religious forms and insti- 
tutions, were forming round the souls of men, and infused 
into them a diviner life. Even where they died as martyrs, 
or were denounced for ages as heretics, the very Church that 
rejected or destroyed them has been revived and quickened by 
the movement which they began. 

St. Augustine was accused of heresy. Ignatius Loyola, 
the humblest servant of the Church, was more than once 
obliged to defend himself against the charge of heresy. Ori- 
gen, who did so much for the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the Church, was a man of questionable orthodoxy. Paschal, 
who bowed the wonderful gifts of his genius in entire sub- 
mission to the service of the Church, was denounced as a 
heretic. And we all know how the saintly Fenelon was pub- 
licly rebuked and silenced for his efforts to introduce a higher 
life, — efforts for which he is now held in honor among all 
enlightened Christians within or without the pale of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Every great movement onward from a comparatively dead 
period into one of greater activity and life is at first regarded 
with alarm and dreaded as an act of heresy. Christianity 
itself was so regarded by the leading members of the Jewish 
Church. “ This I confess unto thee,” said Paul, in his speech 
to the Roman governor, “that after the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” Reputed heresy 
is almost a necessary condition of progress. 

But it is not the heresy of doubt or unbelief that marks the 
progress of our religion. It is the heresy which comes from a 
deeper insight into spiritual things, and which leads through 
firmer convictions to more positive results. If the great lead- 
ers of religious thought and life, who have had a command- 
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ing influence in the vital religious progress of the race, have 
almost always, for a time, at least, been branded as heretics, 
they have not been sceptics or unbelievers, but men of a pos- 
itive and energetic faith. Among the early symptoms of a 
religious reformation there is usually a growing disaffection 
with the present condition of things. The bolder spirits be- 
gin to remonstrate and protest. The old beliefs have begun 
to lose their hold on the public mind. Thoughtful men are 
troubled by misgivings and forebodings. The life seems to 
have gone out from religious institutions and ordinances. In 
this decline of faith the work of destruction is begun. But 
unbelief never revived a dying cause, or inaugurated a suc- 
cessful revolution, never built up a Church, or saved a soul. 

The men who have wrought great and beneficent changes 
in the religion of the world have been men of a positive and 
energetic faith,— men who have prepared for the removal of 
old abuses and superstitions by showing a more excellent way. 
It was no disaffection with the old methods of travelling, no 
unbelief in the efficiency of coaches and horses, no painful 
sense of weariness and impatience in getting from one place 
to another; it was no fault-finding or unbelieving spirit, but 
a man of clear and positive ideas, a man of faith, a man who 
in the fertile resources of his own mind had devised a more 
excellent way; he it was who wrought out the wonderful 
revolution that we have witnessed in the modes of travelling. 
Vested rights remonstrated, but they were overthrown. Turn- 
pikes would lose their value, but that could not stop the march 
of events. Old conservatives refused to give in to this alarm- 
ing innovation, or to believe what their eyes might see. 
But one brave, clear-sighted man, with his locomotive and a 
faith that with prophetic forecast saw the momentous conse- 
quences involved in his invention, was more than a match for 
all the world which stood in stolid unbelief to bar his progress 
The sweep of his thought has gone with his mighty engine 
into the uttermost parts of the earth, and is every year more 
and more revolutionizing the socia] and material relations of 
the world. 


So in moral and religious changes. Not they who see and 
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feel the hardness, the falsehood, the deadness, and corruption 
inherent in the old order of things, and there stop, but the brave 
and lofty souls who see and point out a better way, who be- 
lieve in a higher truth and a diviner life, and utter what they 
believe and know in words which fall like cannon-balls on old 
abuses, — they are the men who inaugurate a betier era and 
lead the world on into loftier heights of being. It was thus 
that the great reformers in the English Church, from Wicliff 
downward, revived the religious enthusiasm that was dying 
out under the pressure of dead forms and corrupt administra- 
tions. It was thus, by the living faith in their hearts, that the 
noble army of martyrs kindled there a flame which consumed 
the wretched superstitions that prevailed around them. So it 
was, by a grander and stronger faith in his own breast, that 
Wesley spoke in the deadest period of the English Church, 
awakening hundreds of thousands to a sense of the life of 
God in the soul, and beginning, both in the Church and out 
of the Church, a great and beneficent movement, which has 
continued to this day. 

In New England, at the beginning of the present century, 
there was a deadness such as never before had been felt in 
our churches. Solemn words were spoken; solemn doctrines 
were repeated ; solemn ordinances were administered. And 
yet it was as if the chill and the shadow of death pervaded 
them all. Unbelief found everywhere its willing victims. 
The enterprise, the intellectual activity, the moral elevation 
and enthusiasm of the community, were to no small extent 
severed from the Church. “The hungry sheep looked up, 
and were not fed.” A sense of dreariness and desolation 
spread like a pall over religious teachings and observances. 
Wild, irregular outbursts of ignorant fanaticism, groping and 
struggling for something better, gave now and then a fitful 
expression to wants which were not satisfied by the regular 
ministrations. There were longings for a higher life, the per- 
petual augury in the soul and prophecy of better things to 
come. Then arose men alive to the wants of the age, with 
faith ina more humane and Christ-like gospel. They spoke 
from their own heart-felt convictions, and were listened to as 
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if the words of life were falling from their lips. Channing 
and his associates in one direction, Beecher and his friends 
in another, announced grander conceptions of the gospel of 
Christ in its action on the souls of men and the condition of 
society. They were distrusted and looked upon as innova- 
tors and heretics by the old religious teachers and rulers. 
But they both wrought a great work, emancipating their fol- 
lowers from lifeless forms or paralyzing doctrines, and leading 
them upward into a higher life and a fuller and freer expres- 
sion of religious truth. Both were men of intense convic- 
tions, with a faith which broke through all doubts, and pressed 
on towards its high calling. 

So it must always be a positive religion, — some higher 
truth intensely believed in, some holier living intensely con- 
ceived of and bodied forth in the mind, pressing forward as 
if a divine necessity were upon it to come forth in some 
new utterance, some outward act or institution. Or it may 
be a more intense flame of religious emotion, kindling its 
sympathetic fervors in other souls till the whole community 
is roused and stirred to a deep and effective enthusiasm 
through the contact with one another of minds quickened by 
the Spirit and the power of God. 

We want men of a positive faith, — men conscious of God’s 
presence and agency in their own souls and witnesses to 
others of his indwelling life,— men without compromises, 
terribly in earnest in their warfare with sin and worldliness. 
They possibly may be men of narrow minds, but with in- 
tense conceptions of duty, marching directly on in their 
strait and narrow way, as if bya divine impulse, God him- 
self speaking in them and through them. 

Should such men and such an era come, we shall learn 
what a meaning there is in words which now fall dead and 
meaningless upon our ears. The great awakening will be 
realized. The kingdom of God will be at hand. The out 
pouring of his Spirit Will fall upon us. Minds will be quick- 
ened with a diviner life and a more uplifting thought till 
whole communities are borne on they know not how in the 
great tidal movement of the Spirit, to the attainment of 
higher ends by purer means. 
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In this time of worldliness, when the energies of men are 
turned with such desperate devotedness in the direction of a 
luxurious, but material and godless civilization, when dog- 
mas and forms have so far usurped the place of a living faith, 
and seek to satisfy the soul by their deceptive and ungodly 
substitutes and compromises, when open unbelief pushes 
aside the thought of God on the one hand, and on the other 
a ritualistic formalism is so widely sought after to supply 
the place of a living worship, may we not already be ap- 
proaching one of these great providential epochs? Are there 
not auguries of something like this reaching the most gifted 
souls in their highest moments, —intimations and tokens, 
— signs of the coming of the Son of man in the heavens? 
May we not read these signs all around us? The uneasy mo- 
tions in the religious world, as of a troubled sleep which pre- 
cedes an awakening; the swift transition of individuals from 
one religious organization to another without finding any- 
where the permanent rest they long for; the inauguration 
of new measures, as if the old had everywhere been found 
insufficient; the deification of the mother of Christ in the 
Roman Catholic Church; the Tractarian and the Broad 
Church movement in the English Church; some stertorous 
signs of awakening from her long slumber even in the Greek 
Church, give intimations of an unsatisfied spirit, and that we 
are approaching an era of change and progress, which, though 
it may begin in the wrong direction, is more hopeful than 
death, and may be turned by the hand of God towards a 
more glorious end. Here in our New England churches of 
every name are the same marks of uneasiness and longing. 
Where shall the men be found with souls large enough and 
a faith strong enough to meet these wants and lead the wait- 
ing millions through the wilderness into a land fairer and 
richer than ever yet has welcomed them to its. abundant 
satisfactions? In the very dearth and desolation around us 
there are aspirations and longings for some higher dispensa- 
tion, some broader and holier communion of soul with soul 
in the worship and the service of God. Do we not all of us 
in our higher and better moments sympathize in advanca 
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with such a movement, and, in this grander sense, long and 
pray that God’s kingdom may come with a fulness of divine 
love and power never yet experienced on the earth? 

Gladly will we welcome it and do what we can to help it 
on in whatever form or name it may come. It may come 
as a grander thought, throwing new light on the character 
of God and the capabilities of man. It may come bringing 
to us a deeper insight into the life of God in the soul. It 
may come as a new motive to quicken our affections towards 
man and God. It may come over us as a diviner atmos- 
phere of love and peace, flowing into the heart and giving 
some surer foretaste of the kingdom of heaven. Or it may 
be some mighty movement leading through a holier faith to 
the redemption of millions now sitting in the shadow of 
death. May not the great: political event of this century, 
which by a single act set free four millions of human beings, 
be accepted as the omen of a more extended and thorough 
emancipation? Even the down-trodden, priest-ridden Spain, 
kept in a state of chronic fear and subjection by the super- 
stitious dreams and persecutions of centuries, is rising in ap- 
parently successful revolt against the civil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny that has kept her down. If only there should be in 
her new leaders enough of true religious faith and life to lead 
them in the right way and make their nation a free and 
Christian people ! | 





Gop is forgiving us every day, — sending from between him 
and us our sins and their fogs and darkness. Witness the shin- 
ing of his sun and the falling of his rain, the filling of their hearts 
with food and gladness, that he loves them that love him not. 
When some sin that we have committed has clouded all our hori- 
zon, and hidden him from our eyes, he, forgiving us, ere we are, 
and that we may be, forgiven, sweeps away a path for this his 
forgiveness to reach our hearts, that it may by causing our re- 
pentance destroy the wropg, and make us: able even to forgive 
ourselves, for some are too proud to forgive themselves till the 
forgiveness of God has had its way with them, has drowned 
their pride in the tears of repentance, and made their heart 
come again like the heart of a little child. — MacDona.p. 
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Unper all that is grand and gay in nature, there is a soft, 
sweet, pensive undertone, sometimes coming upon the inward 
ear asa muffled or far distant wail. Have you never heard it? 
If so, it is because you have never sought her in her more 
silent moods, but only in her more brilliant array, or while the 
clamor and bustle of society were drowning her still small 
voice. In the profoundest silence of midnight there is the 

-ebb and flow of invisible tidal waves. Dr. Dewey calls these 
the tones of nature on the minor key. Is it because nature 
is in some mysterious sympathy with our human sorrows, and 
has some undefinable consciousness of the long centuries of 
anguish and woe that have rolled over her lovely scenes, and 
so touches her minor key to the pensive spirit “ that impels 
all thinking things, all objects of all thought, and rolls through 
all things”? Wordsworth had a fine ear for these pensive 
undertones, but all minds of deepest sensibility are brought 
into full sympathy with them in those hours, and they are 
many, when human love even fails to make returns to all the 
out-reachings of the heart. The deepest intuitions of genius 
always bring it into communion with nature, as if she re- 
turned our affection with tender whisperings of compassion 
and love. 

What pensive mind is there which has not heard the vox 
humana of the sea? But where has it ever been more finely 
interpreted than in the following poem? Our readers will 
recognize the name of the writer as a contributor to our pages 
of some graceful effusions, one or two of which have found 
a permanent place in our choice collections of hymns. _ 8. 


WHAT THE SEA SAITH. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Tue tide comes in; its thousand silver feet 
Press the smooth sands with echoes sweet and low ; 
Far out, where the blue sky and ocean meet, 
Dissolves the sunset glow. 
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The darkened waters give no brightness back, 
One broad, calm sheet of liquid glass they lie, 
Waiting for Night to lay the starry track 
Of the full moon on high. 


The jagged rocks, whose curious forms recede 
In the soft shadows that more densely fold 
Their outlines stern, as Faith the coldest creed 
May clasp with loving hold, 


No longer seem the friendly shelter sought 
From tropic heat of the day’s sultry noon ; 
Ghostly they stand; their spectral shape enwrought 
With the sea’s wizard rune. 


Behind them stretch the forests, ever green ; 
Stately their watch, while rise and disappear 
The constant seasons, painting, scene by scene, 
The landscape of the year. 


Yet not unmoved they listen while the deep 
Its resonant billows tunes to solemn song, 
That wondrous cadence lo! the pine trees keep, 
And lift its voice along. 


Pales the last rose flush from the gray profound, 
And waking watch-fires gleam below, above, 
Parting the velvet darkness curtained round, 
As with the touch of love. 


I sit and listen to the pulse of pain 
Which beats the world’s fierce anguish through all time ; 
Past, Present, Future, every mortal strain 
Swells in that surge sublime ! 


Come from the world ; from jostling crowds that fill 
With hoarse unrest the city’s eager mart, 
Bring from that mighty torrent the small rill 
Of thy one human heart ; 


Come while the summer smiles on land and wave, 
When the crisp breakers part in golden light, 
When not a sound makes mournful discord, save 
The ocean’s seething might ; 
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The murmur of thy spirit’s secret moan 
Will rise unbidden on the tireless spray, 
Lost hopes and friendships greet thee in that tone 
Which mocks the soul alway. 


Its gladdest moments never melt in calm, 
For which that weary being‘is at strife ; 
“ Peace!’’ breathing once again celestial balm 
O’er the mysterious life. 


These silver tides may yearn again to feel 
The Master’s footprints, and his image wear, 
Some lovely outline still that shall reveal 
The form they once did bear. 


Like thee, O Ocean! is this heart of mine, 
Restless and chill, though earthly skies are bright. 
Like thee it thirsts for Him, the One Divine, 
In whom alone is light. 


In whom is quietness for evermore, 
Though storms and tempests ne’er so rudely beat ; 
His love encircles like a summer shore 
To which life’s waves retreat. 


Type of the Infinite, yet finite all, 
This ocean world shall one day cease to be ; 
Its chainless billows, spent forever, fall, — 
‘There shall be no more sea,” 


“No more! ”’ save that of mingled fire and glass, 
Whereon the holy stand with harp and crown, 
No shade on its effulgent hue to pass, 
No darkling memory frown. 


The airs that wander on its blissful brink 
Have caught the music of the angels’ strain, 
The thirsting at immortal fountains drink, 
Forgetting life’s long pain. 


Unlinked forever with the thought of woe ; 
Symbol from thence of purest joy to be ; 
Of the exhaustless Love, whose circling flow 

Makes glad eternity. 
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Nor long ago a portrait of the size of life hung in the gal- 
lery of art at Florence, representing a youthful woman of 
perfectly regular features, beautiful without claiming to be so, 
lovely and interesting, though unpretending. No one could 
mistake the German character. She is sitting on a stone, 
the landscape in the background, holding in one hand her port- 
folio of drawings, in the other her pencil. The visitor quiekly 
perceives that she was more than an ordinary painter, that 
she was an historic artist and composer ; for though the whole 
work is conceived in the spirit of modesty, it yet indicates 
that she is studying and arranging materials for composi- 
tion. She has represented herself as she was, untroubled 
about outward events, occupied alone with her soul. The 
original of this portrait was buried, in the winter of 1807, in 
the vault of the Church of St. Andrea della Fratte, on the 
Pincian Hill, in Martin’s Field of the old Rome, surrounded 
by the grave-dust of the same earth which held the ashes of 
Raphael and many of his illustrious followers. Canova ar- 
ranged the funeral ceremonies; and all the cultured men and 
women of Rome joined the procession, for she who had died 
was called “the Raphael among female artists ;” while in the 
Pantheon was placed the bust of the German painter, Angel- 
ica Kaufmann. 

More than six hundred copperplates of works by her own 
hand are extant, which have been engraved by Bartolozzi, 
Roland, Beittellini, Raphael Morghen, and others ; also several 
etchings done by the artist herself, which in the later editions 
have been bound in one volume with Boydell’s address. 

Though Switzerland, London, and Rome call Angelica 
their countrywoman, she was a true German in descent and 
youthful education, still more in spirit and soul. She be- 
longed to an old Swabiay family from the Black Mountains, 
where she passed part of her youth. She never could conceal 
the Protestant blood of her beloved mother, whom she closely 
resembled, and from the innermost depths of her true German 
nature she drew her education and conception of art. 
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Goethe, in writing of her from Rome, says, “ The good An- 
gelica is not as happy as she deserves to be with her really 
great talent and increasing wealth. She is tired of working 
for the market, while her old husband deems it a capital thing 
that work, often easy, can produce hard cash. With greater 
leisure, care, and study, she might and could work more joy- 
fully. She has no children; her mere personal interests can- 
not occupy her, and, with moderate work, she earns enough 
for every day. But this alone wont do. She talked frankly 
with me, so I told her what I thought, and gave her my ad- 
vice, and when with her try to encourage her. People talk of 
want and misfortune, when those who have enough do not 
need nor enjoy it. She has an incredible, and, as a woman, 
a truly monstrous talent. What she does must be seen and 
valued, not what she leaves behind.” .. . “ Angelica is now 
painting, with great success, the mother of the Gracchi pre- 
senting her children as her chief treasure to a friend, display- 
ing her jewels, —a very natural and pleasing composition.” 

. “She was, as always, sensible, good, pleasant, obliging. 
Her friends can learn much from her, especially how to work, 
for what she accomplishes is incredible.” 

Herder also writes from Rome, “ Angelica has a fresh, ten- 
der, womanly soul, like a Madonna’s or a dove’s. Ina small 
circle of friends, or with two or three, she is bright and ani- 
mated. She lives in a retired manner, — [ might almost say 
in a picturesque world of ideas. The better I know her, the 
more I love this rare, youthful, feminine, artistic nature, —a 
true heavenly muse, full of grace, clearness, and individuality, 
and an indescribable goodness of heart.” 

Let us sketch cursorily Angelica’s very remarkable, and, in 
some respects, very sad life. The painter John Joseph Kauf- 
mann was called from the Schwarz Mountains to paint the 
Bishop of Chur. Here he met his wife, Cleofe Lucie, who, 
influenced by her affection for him, became a Catholic, and 
on October 30, 1741, our Angelica was born. A year after- 
wards, her father went to Morbegno, where he had the prom- 
ise of some excellent commissions. He was not a great, but 
-a correct and well-educated painter, and when he saw that 
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Angelica’s remarkable talent was early developing itself, he 
gave her such strict attention and such thorough instruction 
that the crayon likenesses, drawn by her at the age of ten, 
excited great attention. In 1752, her father went to Como, 
where the portrait of the Capuchin Moroni, Bishop of Como, 
was painted by the eleven-year-old artist, whose renown dates 
from this time. She zealously studied belles lettres, history, 
and rhusic, and as she showed a great talent for the last, and 
had a soft and beautiful voice, she was anxious to renounce 
painting and devote herself wholly to music and song. In 
Milan, whither she followed her father, two years later, this 
desire awoke in her anew ; she contended long and anxiously 
with herself, until a worthy priest, who was a great friend of 
painting, placed before her so strongly the transient and the 
permanent in the two arts, that her struggle soon ceased, and 
she devoted herself to painting. Afterwards, Angelica paint- 
ed a picture, which she twice repeated, representing Music and 
Painting meeting her on a cross-road, and beckoning to her as 
she followed the nod of Painting. 

Angelica left Como with regret; it made a lasting impres- 
sion on her soul, and was the spot dearest to her heart, and 
there, before her fatal sickness, she found a newly-returning 
life. After her last residence in this place, she wrote to some 
one, “You ask me, my friend, why Como is always in my 
thought. It was at Como that, in my happy youth, I felt the 
first joysof life. I saw rich palaces, rich country houses, trig- 
looking yachts, a brilliant theatre ; all seemed to me like par- 
adise. I saw Love on the point of darting an arrow at my 
heart. Like an unconstrained maiden, I avoided him; the 
arrow missed. After many years my genius led me again 
into this charming region. I tasted the joys of maturer years, 
friendship, the glorious scenery of the lake. One day, I wan- 
dered with dear companions through one of the most charm- 
ing villas. In the shadowy woods Isaw Love slumbering ; he 
awoke, looked anxiously at ne, recognized me in spite of the 
silver hairs, suddenly rose to approach me, followed me, loosed 
his arrow, and — I was almost hit.” 

Milan, also, was of value to Angelica. In the numerous 
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private galleries of the Lombard school sources of instruction 
and inspiration, hitherto unknown, opened before her. The 
Governor of Milan, Duke of Modena, in whose palace the 
industrious artist studied and copied day after day, became 
acquainted with her, grew fond of her, and introduced her to 
the Duchess of Carrara, whom she painted; and henceforth 
Angelica was gladly welcomed as an artist by the nobility of 
Milan. After two years, her mother died. Her father was 
then irresistibly impelled to carry out his cherished wish of 
visiting his German relations, and, with his charming, beloved 
daughter of sixteen, he made the journey on foot. On this 
journey the first threads of a net were cast for Angelica which 
her later life wove anew, almost to suffocation. One day, 
father and daughter met two Englishmen, one of whom was 
strongly attracted to Angelica, and invited both her parent 
and herself to dinner at the hotel where they were all staying. 
The childlike, artist nature of the father yielded quickly, care- 
lessly, and credulously to the amiability of his host, still 
more so, as he knew him to be a distinguished man, whose 
attention was flattering. The tender, maiden-like nature of 
Angelica drew back frightened from this great man, and it 
was with difficulty that her father could induce her to accept 
the invitation. Her feeling was justified by the stranger’s in- 
discretion. Her delicate, youthful modesty deeply injured, 
she quickly rose, and, taking her father with her, went down 
the street, on toward the mountains of her German home. 
Her father’s brother, a farmer, lived in the Schwarz moun- 
tains, and with him they stayed for a long time. Angelica’s 
‘fine, artistic education and her eye, already almost spoilt by 
the wonders of art, luxury, and splendor, could not at first 
accommodate itself to her peasant-like surroundings; soon, 
however, she saw her mistake, and adapted herself joyfully to 
this new life, finding it full of interest, while the rushing of 
the German forests, with their beautiful slopes, long resounded 
through the agitated artist’s soul. Afterwards, she frequently 
recalled with pure joy the evenings when she ate at the same 
board with the goat-herds, and thought, “ Who could have 
told me then that I should ever find myself at the table of dis- 
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tinguished persons, and who can tell me now that I may not 
eat again with the goat-herds?”” And when, in her own rieh 
equipage, she attended mass, she often thought of the time 
when she walked through deep snow for three hours to 
the church of her home. The decoration of this church was 
given into her father’s charge, who committed the execution 
of the twelve apostles to his daughter. This at first was 
against the will of the church authorities, who did not like to 
trust such an important work to the hand of a young girl. 
By this very treatment her industry and zeal were urged to 
the utmost, and When, after a few years, both father and 
daughter had finished their work, it created much excitement. 
In consequence of it, she was invited by the Bishop of Con- 
stanz to Maroberge, where she received some excellent orders, 
and also a recommendation to the Count of Montfort, in 
whose castle she lingered awhile. 

Angelica had now become a mature young woman, and 
had won a high name and position in her art. She was im- 
pelled to return to Italy, though not to remain in one place. 
She visited Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, everywhere study- 
ing eagerly, and was on terms of intimacy with Winckel- 
mann, owing much to him, the best art critic of his time. Her 
name shone through Italy; yet, as she gained more honor 
than gold, her father, who had an equally strong liking for 
both, persuaded his daughter to accept her flattering invita- 
tion to England. Lady Veertort offered herself as escort, her 
father promised to soon follow her, and in 1766, Angelica, 
after a short delay in Paris, went to London. Here glory, 
honor, wealth, disgrace, and frightful suffering awaited her; 
and all this was to come, at least indirectly, from one and the 
same man, — from him whom she had learnt to know so un- 
pleasantly on her journey home, and from whom she had fled. 
It was Lord Exeter, whose family, riches, and name were as 
resplendent as his life was bold, passionate, and unrestrained. 
By one means and another, he had become an almost omnip- 
otent character, and the leader of distinguished society in this 
city of the world, and all this power he applied in making 
Angelica as miserable as she had been happy. 
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In the studio of the painter Reynolds, who admired and 
loved Angelica, Lord Exeter had met again the lovely, charm- 
ing pedestrian of Switzerland, had instantly recognized her, 
and now, for the first time heard who she was. He was 
more than ever in love with her, and employed all his efforts 
in raising the glorious but unknown girl to honor, dignity, and 
wealth, and in drawing her down to the position of his be- 
loved. His power and Angelica’s. splendid gifts won the first, 
without a suspicion on her part that he wished for anything 
else, except to atone for his former behavior. Soon he threw 
off the mask, and Angelica learnt to abhof him as much as 
she had already anxiously avoided him. My lord, however, 
was not a man who curbed his passions when once awakened. 
He wished to call her his at any price, and even offered her 
his hand and the highest social honors, rank, and wealth of 
one of England’s most brilliant dignitaries. Angelica re- - 
pulsed him earnestly and modestly. He now tried the last 
means, — force. Here the veil of secrecy should fall and re- 
main over the frightful scenes which were enacted. We mere- 
ly know that Angelica’s courageous spirit kept her pure, but 
that, disturbed and sick, she passed some time in the deepest 
solitude, and only through the increasing renown of her name 
was she led back, almost by compulsion, into the world and 
society. She suspected not at what price. Lord Exeter had 
gone on a journey, and had selected a mercenary creature to 
avenge him on Angelica. He was a former chamberlain of 
the Danish Count Horn, Frederic, who already, in the most 
refined and skilful manner, had been guilty of swindling and 
deception, and had contrived to appropriate to himself many 
attractive and shining qualities. Carefully taught by Lord 
Exeter how to approach Angelica and work upon her in the 
most cunning and effective manner, “ Count Horn” came to 
London, into Angeliea’s neighborhood, society, studio, at last 
into the heart of the artist, worn out, broken down through 
her last misfortune, and longing for support and protection. 
The deceiver became her husband, and immediately a robber 
of her property. He fled as soon as the news of his true call- 
ing went through the capital, leaving her again in despair, 
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almost insane. Four months later, on the tenth of February, 
1768, the frightful union was legally annulled, and Angelica 
received. from Rome a dispensation for a second marriage. 
Advantageous offers for such a connection were made to her, 
from which she drew back with a shudder. Directly after the 
horrible event she left London, and passed a long time in sol- 
itude, until her appointment as Professor in the Academy of 
Arts, at London, called her back. During six months in the 
year of 1771 she resided at the court of the viceroy of Ireland, 
painting himself and his family. After that she remained for 
ten years in London, increasing in means and general love 
and esteem. Her father, who was ill, longed for Italy; his 
daughter would not consent to his going alone; and as he 
was desirous, in case of his soon approaching death, that she 
should not be left alone, she married, in 1781, at his wish, her 
father’s friend, her worthy teacher and companion, the painter 
Antonio Zucchi; and though it was only strong friendship 
and esteem that bound her to him, she became, if not happy 
in love, yet secure and able to enjoy life. The three beings 
so closely bound together left England and travelled over the 
Schwarz Mountains to Italy. On October 4th, 1781, they ar- 
rived at Venice. The Duke von Nord, afterwards Paul the 
First, and his wife received Angelica with loving honors; the 
notables of art and society followed their example, and Angel- 
ica would have been happy if her father, who had grown more 
ill, had not died in her arms on January 2, 1782. This loss 
shook her so deeply that her husband was obliged to take her 
away from the scene of her sorrow. They went to Naples, 
where the queen gave her an order to paint herself and the 
royal family, but as Angelica begged for permission to exe- 
cute this honorable commission in the city of her longing, in 
Rome, it was granted, and in a few months Angelica returned 
from Rome to Naples with her pictures. The queen was de- 
lighted, and made brilliant offers to the artist to induce her 
to remain in Naples and become the instructress of the young 
princes. For a short time she accepted them, but Rome so 
strongly recalled her that she asked for her dismissal, and 
established herself permanently in Rome. Everything which 
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belonged to music and art was here gathered in her home; 
even music was industriously pursued, and a charming villa 
in Castel Gondolfo accommodated in summer the artist and 
her friends. She lived in steady, quiet, peaceful friendship 
with her husband. De Rossi, a dear friend of hers, and after- 
wards her admirable biographer, in writing of these days, 
says, “It was interesting to see Angelica and her husband 
before a picture. Whilst Zucchi would discourse eloquently 
upon it, Angelica was silent, looking with a bright, inspired 
gaze upon the most striking parts of the work. Her inward 
pleasure could be read in her face, as only in a few words she 
made some chance remark, which seldom contained blame, 
generally praise of whatever was worthy of applause. It 
belonged to her nature to be held but by the beautiful, like 
the bee which sucks honey from the flower.” Her feeling for 
art was as simple and natural as her feeling for religion ; both 
are expressed in a few lines found after her death upon a 
memorandum written in 1800, when she was going to paint 
an altar-piece for the church of her home, a Mary in a heav- 
enly glory : “ When once I experienced difficulty in express- 
ing what I wished in the face of the Divine Father, I said to 
myself, ‘ No longer will I try to represent things which over- 
step the limit of human imagination; such will I keep for 
myself in heaven, if there is painting in heaven.’” Modest 
regarding everything created by her own hand, she would not 
allow the engraver to make any change in her work, even if 
it would have been an improvement. It was then no longer 
her nature, her own self which was given forth, so she thought ; 
and when Raphael Morghen had altered something in her por- 
trait of Lady Hamilton, with the symbols of the Roman muse, 
and William Morghen, in another of her allegorical pictures, 
had added a figure, she had placed upon both as her mark 
these words: “ Not by — Angelica Kaufmann.” 

In 1795 she lost her husband, to her great sorrow, but found 
in the mean time true support in her cousin, Giovanni Kauf- 
mann, who had come to Rome. She truly needed such a man 
in the general terrors of the war which was agitating even 
Rome. By more strenuous creation she tried to forget it, but 
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this very course of action only aggravated her suffering phys- 
ical condition; she was attacked with severe pain in the 
breasts ; her physician forced her to travel ; therefore, in July, 
she journeyed around Florence, Bologna, and Milan, toward 
‘Como. We have already heard how she there recovered, and 
was happy in the bright recollections of her youth. On the 
25th of October, the friends who had joyfully met together 
received her again in Rome. This journey and this return 
she called the happiest time of her life. Strengthened and 
elevated anew, the matron worked uninterruptedly for the 
next three years, with all the freshness and beauty of her 
youthful pencil. War trembled repeatedly through Europe, 
and more strongly awoke the old pain in her breast. She suf- 
fered much, concealed her pain from her friends, saw the dear 
old circle still around her, clung the more closely to it, and 
wasted away in marble paleness, while still from her eyes 
beamed the noble, gentle glory of her beautiful soul. She 
put her house in order, arranged her papers, disposed of her 
great wealth, partly for the benefit of good institutions, poor 
artists, friends, and relations, but principally for her cousin, 
Giovanni Kaufmann. So quietly she met her end. On the 
oth of January she asked her cousin to read aloud Gellert’s 
“ Song for the Sick ;” he could not find it at once, and opened 
at the “ Song for the Dying,” when Angelica exclaimed, “ Not 
that, the other oa the 128th page.” These were the last 
words with which she breathed out her beautiful soul. — Trans- 
lated from the German of Arnold Schloenbach. a. 





Every highest human act is just a giving back to God of that 
which he first gave us. “ Thou God hast given me: here again 
is thy gift. Isend my spirit home.’”’ Every act of worship is a 
holding up to God of what God hath made us. ‘ Here, Lord, 
look what I have got ; feel with me in what thou hast made me, 
in this thy own bounty, my being. I am thy child, and know not 
how to thank thee sawe by uplifting the heart-offering of the 
overflowing of thy life, and calling aloud, ‘It is thine: it is 
mine. I am thine, and therefore I am mine.”? The vast opera- 
tions of the spiritual as of the physical world are simply a turn- 
ing again to the source. — MacDonatp. 
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THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, AND WHY I LEFT IT. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


A FULL account of the proceedings at the different sessions 
of this body will be found in our religious newspapers, and 
there is no need that the matter should be rehearsed in order 
in these pages, but the writer wishes to say that his own par- 
ticipation in the proceedings of the Conference ceased mid- 
way, and briefly to explain the cause of his secession. It is 
known to many that the Constitution of the Conference con- 
tains some half-dozen New Testament words of Christian 
faith and loyalty, tae fewest and simplest words that could 
possibly stand as the symbol of any company of Christians. 
They separated the members of the Conference, on the one 
hand, from those who make the reception of some theological 
dogma or dogmas the ground of Christian fellowship ; and, 
on the other hand, from those to whom the Mastership and 
Lordship of Jesus has ceased to be a reality. These words 
were allowed to stand, but, in a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of a body scarcely three years old, it was de- 
clared that they are to be regarded only as expressions of the 
majority of the Conference, committing in no degree those 
who object to them. This amendment passed by an over- 
whelming vote. Only twelve were counted in the opposition. 
Of that twelve, the writer is glad to say that he was one. I 
cannot think that the larger part of those who voted in favor 
of this change understood the significance of what they did, 
for it is incredible that a body honestly professing and calling 
itself Christian, and steadfastly retaining its Christian con- 
fession, should knowingly compromise itself by providing for 
the membership of any who scruple to call Jesus Master and 
Lord. Such persons have a work to do in the world, but 
under another name and in an organization of their own. I 
do not see how any Unitarians who voted for that amend- 
ment can complain of those who assert that one may be a 
Unitarian without confessing the authority of Christ. Cer- 
tainly one may be a member of the great Unitarian Confer- 
ence without such a confession. That Conference can only 
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be regarded henceforth as made up of a majority of Christian 
Unitarians, and a minority of Free Religionists, grouped under 
a Confession which is declared to be no Confession of the 
whole, and no test of membership for any. It seems to me it 
would be simpler not to have any Confession at all, — simpler 
and less liable to give offence for the majority to proclaim 
their adherence to Christianity in some other way. I cannot 
see any illiberality in forming and maintaining a communion 
for Christian work of those, and those alone, who are willing 
unequivocally and in simple Christian phrase to confess the 
Mastership of Christ. I went to the Unitarian Conference in 
the persuasion that it was such a body, no more exclusive, no 
less exclusive than that. When it ceased to be such a body, 
I ceased to attend upon its deliberations. I think there are 
enough yet in the world whose reason and conscience will not 
hinder their saying that they are banded to labor for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. I 
believe that the Unitarian body, when this frenzy of liberalism 
shall have died away, will supply from its noble and truly 
Christian men and women many such laborers. Meanwhile, 
I cannot consent to apologize, even as often as once in two 
years, for being a believer in Christ, and I cannot deal with 
Christianity as I would with any mere dogma or form, by 
leaving it out of the covenant as a non-essential. Fortu- 
nately, one may be a Christian, and that in our free way, 
without taking part in any Conference, and there is reason to 
believe that the time is not far distant when out of the present 
chaos and conflict of opinion there will come agreements so 
substantial and groupings so vital and natural that a Christian 
Conference will be a necessity for all, and a stumbling-block 
to none. 

I propose no discussion of the matters at issue between 
those who are called Conservatives and those who are called 
Radicals. JI had hoped that we should have had rest from all 
that for a few years, and until we had done a little work. It 
was a foolish hope; for when the question is between Chris- 
tianity as the religion of mankind, and Christianity as only 
one of the world’s religions, and a dying one at that, earnest 
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people on one side and the other must talk and be as tolerant 
and just to each other as possible. More or less controversy 
we shall run into, and after many long days may come there- 
by toa better understanding ; but, meanwhile,— and this I 
would mainly emphasize, — I wait the issues of that logic of 
events and that might of experience which will be significant 
beyond any arguments of the advocates of old or new things, 
or any outpourings of mere sentiment. 

“ What dost thou work ?” was a question which, though 
it was proposed to our Master by cavillers, he is always ready 
to answer; nay, he put it himself to his disciples, when he 
said to them, “ What do ye more than others?” Christianity 
claims to be a vital force, second to none other in the moral 
universe. If it is what it claims to be, there can be no ques- 
tion amongst those who are really in the use and enjoyment 
of it, whether it is better to work together and by themselves, 
than to summon into their fellowship any who make light of 
or distrust it. As well might they who are in the use and 
enjoyment of a great water privilege or steam privilege in- 
quire whether it would not be well for them to associate with 
themselves some who, being principled against water-power 
or steam-power, choose to work by hand-power, and take up 
a great deal of time in showing that not a little good work 
has been done in that way before this age of machinery, and 
may be done again. The only really sad part in all this 
business is, that it should be possible for Christians to treat 
Christianity as if it were not confessedly the greatest of vital 
forces, that it should not speak for itself more unmistakably, 
that anybody can feel at liberty to treat it as a matter only of 
words, that Christians do not flow together as inevitably as 
men run out of the cold and the darkness into the blessed 
sunlight and sun warmth. I am free to say that there is a 
nominal and traditional way of magnifying Christ which 
amounts to so little that it would be the extreme of pharisaic 
insolence to refuse, on the strength of it, to admit to Christian 
fellowship any sincere religionist, or to pretend to set great 
store by its meagre creed or its creaking ceremonies. I am 
free to say that there is a style of Christianity which is not 
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so noble by half as the Gentilism which it repudiates, and 
which may justly claim to be at least no degenerate child of 
anominally Christian household, only a little more logical and 
a little more outspoken. And when some of our young men 
say, “ Whatever we are, we are what you have made us,” if 
there is anything that would induce me to allow their claim 
for equal membership, it would be that word. Do Christians 
say, and with truth, to those who are without, “ Personal 
religion, repentance before God, missionary zeal, household 
piety, the supply of the young men for the ministry, will de- 
cline in your way”? The answer, alas! might be, “ Have 
they, then, flourished so much in your way?” What is this 
Christianity of yours, that you should think it waste time for 
you to go to the battle of life without it? What is your 
regular army doing, that you should prefer to keep aloof from 
these volunteers and militia men? No man will run the risk 
of being called illiberal, and that is what he will be called, for 
defending a thing which his father, or his grandfather, or his 
sainted mother held to be sacred, unless it is also sacred to 
him? If he rea'ly can live no more piously and virtuously 
with it than others can live without it, he belongs with them, 
and they with him, and has no right to turn away from them ; 
and if they are on their way to a failure,—as they most 
assuredly are, — it is a failure in which he must share, and 
for which he is partly responsible. 

The early Christians were called unlearned and ignorant, 
but they found it possible to persuade the world that they had 
truth and life which the world could not do without. Even 
philosophers and rulers came into their congregations, not, 
however, upon equal terms, certainly not as teachers, claim- 
ing that their opinions were as good as any men’s opinions, 
but as scholars, to be prepared for the reception of the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God. Christianity can and will 
command again such reverence. Men shall ask for its secrets. 
Its simple yet sublime confessions shall be made, not by those 
who accept them as a tradition with which they do not care 
to break, but as utterance of the contrite spirit, praying to be for- 
given, as the relief of the enlarged and uplifted heart, seeking 
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to pour out its abundance. It will, perhaps, always be true 
that Christianity will be to some a stumbling-block, and to 
others foolishness, and yet to more and more the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. It is especially incumbent 
upon all who so receive it, to commend their treasure to others 
in all ways which are consistent with a respect for their own 
convictions, and with their solemn trust as stewards of the 
mysteries of God. They may well be encouraged by the 
thought that the loyalty to Christ into which men return after 
a season of honest doubt, and even of spiritual coldness, is 
often of the most enlightened and heartiest sort. It isa kind 
of second coming of the Christ, and is even more glorious 
than the first. He is so resplendent in brightness that you do 
not need to darken your world in order to behold him. He 
outshines all the splendors of your civilization. “ A little 
while, and ye shall not see me, and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me, because I go to the Father; and this faith of 
mine is no transient form, but the everlasting truth.” In a 
letter which I received a few days since from one who has 
been regarded as very free in his treatment of Christianity, I 
found these words: “I receive from the life of Jesus such a 
sense of the Highest and Holiest as comes to me from no 
other quarter. Enough may be established historically to 
establish also that Christ is the centre of life and light, the 
one great Fact that harmonizes all facts.” They were to me 
very encouraging words. They will be drawn from men who 
seem now hardly to realize that Christianity is in the world 
in proportion as Christians penetrate beneath the letter to the 
spirit of their gospel, and reproduce as experience what as 
history, however sacred, is comparatively powerless. In 
his so much depends upon our own growth. We can- 
not, if we would, get away from critics and scepticism ; 
we ought not, even by implication, to admit that the facts of 
the gospel are matters of indifference; we must, if we are 
Christians indeed, so win the fresh and intelligent assent of 
the doubtful to an undiluted Christianity that they shall illus- 
trate again the word of the apostle, “ For we can do nothing 
against the Truth, but for the Truth.” 
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THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


To the Religious Monthly: — 

{ am here as one of some five hundred delegates and will 
give you, at your request, as fair an impression of the Confer- 
ence as a mind can receive of it which tries to keep clear of 
all unjust prepossessions, and which belongs to no “ wing,” 
but only to the great catholic body of Christian believers. 


THE SERMON 


on Tuesday evening, drew a full and highly appreciative au- 
dience, which crowded the Church of the Messiah, the beauti- 
ful structure which Dr. Osgood’s society have just completed 
and dedicated. It is finished in excellent taste, and is ele- 
gant and cheerful without being gaudy. The music was 
highly artistic, but lacked the quality which belongs to all 
good congregational singing, and which I call expression, for 
want of a better word. Dr. Bellows sat in the chancel some 
minutes before the beginning of the service, and I saw at once 
that he felt an unusual weight of responsibility, and was go- 
ing to say something which he knew would not please every- 
body. The sermon must have been nearly two hours in 
length. The interest of the audience grew deeper to the last, 
and under some bursts of its inspired eloquence the audience, 
at least, in some parts of the house, had some difficulty in 
holding in their applause. ‘You will have it in print. Noth- 
ing better, I think, ever came from Dr. Bellows, and that is 
high praise. ‘Perhaps I rate it higher because I was not hit 
by any of its pungent though generous criticisms. It was 
packed with noble thought and very stimulating without any 
word of spread-eagleism. There was only one passage 
where he failed to carry me with him. In his criticism upon 
orthodoxy and his charge that it grows narrower and more 
dogmatic, and tends to the worship of a visible corporeal 
being, to Christ alone, gxcluding the Father, I thought he 
showed a singular want of insight into the heart and genius 
of orthodoxy in its modern and more progressive spirit. His 
estimate of theatre-preaching, I thought, did not do full justice 
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to the movement, while his remarks on preaching without 
organizing its results were excellent. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


Wednesday morning, by about ten o’clock, we found our- 
selves organized and ready for work. We made a very respec- 
table looking body including individuals both clerical and lay 
of considerable mark and influence. But the average would 
fall a good deal below that of the Convention which met in 
New York three years ago. One hundred and seventy-five 
parishes were represented, — not more than half the societies 
of the denomination. It was more in the hands of managers, 
and there was less of the denomination in it. The Reports 
this morning were very spirited. Mr. Scandlin’s on the 
Local Conferences was very vigorous and practical. It showed 
that the Local Conferences had worked well, bringing the 
churches into nearer fellowship and waking up a more intense 
denominational life. Mr. Scandlin recommends that every 
town where there is a liberal church shall be districted 
and thoroughly evangelized. 

We had, also, Mr. Ferry’s Report on Itinerant Preaching. 
Mr. Ferry thinks twelve good rousing sermons a year for any 
people are worth any amount of poor ones, and that if one 
“live” preacher would itinerate among three or four socie- 
ties, which together might honorably support him, it would 
be much better than to have a dead preacher in each of 
them, only half supported. Well said, provided the “live” 
preacher were an inspired gospel minister, and not a dealer 
. in fustian, merely to draw a crowd, and would organize his 
hearers into a living church, to be made an active and aggres- 
sive force in the community whether the preacher were 
present or absent. The missionary meeting Wednesday 
evening at All-Souls Church was thinly attended, the house 
being not more than two-thirds full, principally with dele- 
gates of the Conference. 


THE DEBATE THURSDAY MORNING. 


Vague expectations were entertained by everybody that 
there was to be a time of excitement Thursday morning. 
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The “ Preamble ” was to be altered or abolished or nullified, 
which had been a matter of sore complaint with the extreme 
left wing for three years. The Preamble of the Constitution 
adopted three years ago organizes the Conference as “ disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus Christ,” pledging them to the service 
of God and “the building up of the kingdom of his Son.” 
What harm was there in this? Great harm. There are a 
great many people who cannot say “thé Lord Jesus Christ” 
because that is a creed, and all creeds are grievous yokes 
and cannot be borne. There are people who think that Jesus 
Christ was the normal development of his own times, and 
that Christianity was the natural product of the human rea- 
son as the human reason was eighteen hundred years ago, 
and before the light of the present age had thrown it into 
comparative shade. These people could be glad to work with 
us and help us if only they could get rid in some way of that 
Preamble. 

Well, a way had been devised for them, so that the Pre- 
amble could be retained, and they could be satisfied and work 


with us. Dr. Clarke announced that a plan had Ly 


upon to satisfy both wings. The representatives of both ‘wad 
been consulted, and now all was to be peace and harmony. 
What the plan was, we of the multitude who are not represen- 
tative were very curious to know, till it was sprung upon 
the Conference in the following shape. The Preamble was 
to stand by all means, and the following article was to be 
added to the Constitution as an amendment. 

“ Art. [X.— To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, it is hereby declared that all ex- 
pressions in this Preamble and Constitution are expressions 
only of the majority of the Conference, committing in no de- 
gree those who object to them, and depending wholly for their 
effect upon the consent they command on their own merits 
from the churches here represented, or belonging within the 
circle of our fellowship, apd that we heartily welcome to that 
fellowship all who desire to work with us in advancing the 
kingdom of God.” 

How this was getting rid of a creed, since it involved a be- 
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lief both in a God and his kingdom, and.must raise by and 
by a new question of conscience, probably did not occur to 
the parties concerned ; but it resolved the present difficulty in 
quite an original way. Strange it never should have been 
thought of before! It is simply to adopt a constitution, and 
then put in a saving clause that anybody may come in and 
act under it without being bound by it, and be committed by 
it “in no degree,” if they object to it. 

This was charming, and under the soothing unction of 
three or four representative speakers, I thought it was about 
to pass without opposition. But Dr. Osgood moved to in- 
sert the words “ in Christian faith” in connection with fel- 
lowship, which, if they meant anything, would only be the 
Preamble over again, and Dr. Bellows rose and said he would 
not be even constructively put outside of the Christian body 
by any “ rose-water mush ” whatever. 

Then followed a debate of three hours. Never were such 
high-sounding eulogies upon free thought and the largest 
utterance, and such denunciations of dogmatic yokes, into 
which it is degrading to put your own neck or force the necks 
of other people, amid clapping of hands and prolonged and 
tumultuous applause. Somebody, it was felt, wanted to burn 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham and the Free Religionists spiritually 
at the stake, or put his neck into a yoke, and we, the Third 
National Conference, were coming to his rescue. 

So we shouted for three hours, *‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” only our Diana was the goddess of intellectual 
and moral liberty. Meanwhile, it was quite evident to me 
that the majority of the meeting did not see the practical 
issue, or perceive the real question which the new article had 
sprung upon the Conference. If you read it carefully, you 
will see that there are two questions involved, — one ot “ fel- 
lowship,” and another of “ work.” On the first question there 
was probably no difference of opinion and feeling. I presume 
the “ extreme right” of the Conference, if that could be de- 
fined, would fellowship the Free Religionists in the only fellow- 
ship which they would give and take, with a respect and cor- 
diality such as they could find nowhere out of their own 
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circle. Iam not “conservative,” for I believe there is vastly 
more to come of Christianity as an absolute religion than any 
sect has found in it yet. But I am a thorough supernatural- 
ist, and I know how to respect the naturalists, because my 
faith goes beyond and comprehends them. I believe all that 
they do, and considerable more, though they reject and im- 
pugn much that I hold to be vitally essential. But I acknowl- 
edge large indebtedness to them, for ] read the best things 
they write, and examine my own faith in the light of their 
criticisms, which becomes thereby more clear, pronounced, and 
intelligent. There are no people whom a really liberal Chris- 
tian would fellowship more cordially on the broad ground of 
humanity, where alone they consent to stand, or would work 
with more gladly, in their enterprises of benevolence and 
mercy. I presume this would have been the unanimous sen- 
timent of the Conference, without any of the theological kite- 
flying of that memorable Thursday morning. 

But there was another question, that of “work,” very 
strangely ignored and kept out of sight, except in the very 
clear, calm, sensible speech of Mr. Frothingham, though Mr. 
Mayo and Drs. Bellows and Lathrop had some general ink- 
lings of it. The “work” of the Conference consists largely 
in sending forth missionaries to preach Christianity and found 
Christian churches, and strengthen those already formed, which 
are composed of “ disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
distinctive work Mr. Frothingham frankly avowed he could 
not contribute to nor join in. But his friends would be glad 
to come into the Conference on equal terms, — that is, if they 
could share in due proportion in the funds and appropriations. 

This was the real gist of the matter, so far as the Free Re- 
ligionists are concerned, and without this, I imagine they 
would have held rather cheap all the kite-flying of that Thurs- 
day morning. It would have been a capital arrangement 
for them, inasmuch as nearly all the funds come from 
churches who believe in supernatural Christianity ; and those 
chure ies would have had the privilege of contributing money 
to show that the New Testament, in all that involves the 
supernatural, is a string of forgeries, and the Christ of their 
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own covenants a myth that never existed except in the seeth- 
ing imagination of the second century. 

This practical result, though simply and clearly indicated 
by Mr. Frothingham, the Conference evidently did not see, in 
its furor to get rid of all appearance of a creed. Twenty 
persons rose to speak, some of whom, perhaps, might have 
given the subject a practical turn, but impatient cries of 
“ Question, question ” came from all parts of the hall. When 
the vote was about to be taken, Mr. Hale rose and withdrew 
the article, substituted another in its place, and moved the 
previous question upon the substitute, which reads as fol- 
lows: — 

“ Art. [X.— To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, it is hereby understood that all 
declarations of this Conference, including the Preamble and 
Constitution, are expressions only, of its majority, committing 
in no degree those who object to them, and dependent wholly 
for their effect upon the consent they command on their own 
merits from the churches here represented or belonging within 
the circle of our fellowship.” 

This passed by an overwhelming majority, under the screw 
of the previous question, which allowed not a syllable of de- 
bate, and barely time to read the article carefully enough to 
see all its intent and bearings. Mr. Hale assured them that 
it had been unanimously passed at a former meeting of the 
body, and so few persons now voted against it, thinking, of 
course, that all was right. 

This was a mistake. Nothing like it had ever been passed 
at any previous Conference. The Convention which met 
three years ago passed something similar in convention, and 
before the National Conference had been organized or any 
Constitution had been adopted. But after that, to put in an 
article to the effect that the Constitution of the Conference 
is not obligatory upon its own members, was the original and 
brilliant achievement of the Conference of 18.58. 

What is the meaning of the new article, and what is to be 
its practical operation? Does it mean to please the Radicals 
with sweet words of toleration and fellowship only, or does it 
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mean to admit them on equal terms, and send forth Free 
Religionist missionaries‘and form Free Religionist societies, 
side by side with those whose foundation is the “ Lord Jesus 
Christ”? Nobody knows. Probably the next Conference 
will decide. What a beautiful uncertainty for Mr. Lowe in 
raising the next hundred thousand dollars! It was a fine 
satire upon the three hours’ declamation on free speech and 
free thought, when such an amendment was rushed through 
under the previous question, without a syllable of debate al- 
lowed, and when few could have known exactly the import of 
what they were voting for. Some voted for it, I imagine, 
under a vague impression that, as things were drifting, they 
might wake up on some morning clear of fog, and find them- 
selves among the “other” Christian churches, and need the 
new article for the protection of their own consciences. But 
a free debate would have shown abundantly that, if the new 
article means to adopt radicalism in the disbursement of the 
funds, the Conference has signed its own death-warrant in 
the new article. 

It must look very strange to other religious bodies who dis- 
cuss subjects which are vital to them broadly and openly, and 
meet them squarely, when they see us, who believe in free 
speech par excellence, trying to blink these questions or bring 
them in sideways, and choke them off under the previous 
question or a ten minutes’ rule, or handle them very much as 
children handle live coals, as if they would blow us up like a 
powder magazine. Meanwhile, I hope it will be discovered 
ere long that churches who believe distinctively and properly in 
“the Lord Jesus Christ” have consciences and rights as well 
as others; that among these is the right of associating for the 
diffusion of Christianity as they hold it, without at the same 
time diffusing that which would subvert their own founda- 
tions. I hope that by the next Conference we shall be en- 
dovied by divine grace with enough common sense to take in 
that simple proposition. I disliked the threat both of Drs. 
Bellows and Collier, to go out of the Conference at opposite 
doors, as if saying, May the Lord have mercy upon you, after 
I shall have done with you! 

VOL. XL. 24 
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THE OTHER MEETINGS. 

I have dwelt so long on this half-day’s delirious nonsense 
that I have not much time to tell you of better things. The 
subsequent proceedings were uniformly excellent. Mr. Dall 
gave a very interesting account of his mission, which enlisted 
the warm sympathies of his audience, and called forth sub- 
stantial aid. But, what interested me quite as much as any- 
thing in the meetings of the Conference, was the mission of 
the African Church South (Methodist), and its relations with 
the American Unitarian Association. Bishops Paine and 
Brown (colored) appeared and presented their cause with a 
simplicity and beauty of spirit which presaged the fulfilment 
of the best hopes for theirrace. Through the African Church 
South is presented the noblest opportunity to act upon the 
Southern masses of colored people and raise them up into 
light and privilege. All praise to the American Unitarian 
Association for embracing this opportunity. The only way 
of reaching the freedmen effectively is through their own 
preachers and missionaries, educated for their work. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

The spirit of the meetings was uniformly earnest, and but 
for the ballooning of that Thursday morning, would have 
presaged the best practical results for the denomination. Our 
organizing faculties are as yet very crudely developed, but I 
hope we shall learn by practice. Just now we are mounted 
on the highest horse of religious liberty, and have vaulted him 
so violently that we are in danger of toppling over on the 
opposite side. We tolerate all opinions— except our own. 
And tolerating the opinions of your antagonist not only 
means that you vindicate his freedom of thought and speech, 
but you must go over to him and help him spread his non- 
sense to the ends of the earth. But Unitarians have lately 
emerged from ecclesiastical thraldom themselves, and, like 
children just let loose from school, must be excused for much 
fantastic exercise of their limbs and muscles, over which, as 
we devoutly trust, the angels will laugh rather than weep, and 
wait patiently till we come to the stature of perfect men in 
Christ Jesus, which consummation may the Lord hasten. 

Yours truly, BroaD CHURCH. 
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A GOOD NAME. 


A SERMON, BY REY. A. P. PEABODY, D. D. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. — PROVERBS XXII. 1. 


Tuoven, in general, character and reputation bear the same 
stamp, yet in numerous individual cases the reputation is bet- 
ter or worse than the character deserves; for, while character 
is measured by a perfect and immutable standard, reputation 
has standards as numerous as the members of a community, 
as various as their tempers and judgments, and as faulty as 
their lives. Reputation is not, then, like character, of price- 
less worth, — is never to be purchased at the cost of character, 
— nay, is sometimes precious mainly as a sacrifice to be freely 
offered up for the attainment of higher good, — even as He 
whom the Scriptures term the character * [the express image] 
of God made himself of no reputation, to become the world’s 
Redeemer. 

Our text places reputation-—a good name — where it be- 
longs, as the best of earthly possessions, —as to be preferred 
to wealth, which a more sordid judgment is prone to put in 
the first place. How is a good name to be obtained? How 
is it to be used? These questions it will be my present aim 
to answer. . 

I. How is a good name to be obtained? First of all, by 
deserving it. It is often sought by the concealment of faults, 
and not by their cure. But no curtain can be woven for them 
that is not full of holes. They have unexpected witnesses. 
They leave undesigned tokens of their existence. They brand 
their stamp on the countenance. They infect the speech. 
They corrupt the manners. They enter unconsciously, but 
manifestly, into the social intercourse. They are suspected 
before they are known; they become known by the very arti- 
fices devised to hide them. 

A good name is sometimes sought by downright hypocrisy, 
— by the pretence of virtues that are not possessed, by the 
profession of a piety that is not felt. But this is a device 


* Xapakxriip (character) is the word ren lered express image in Hebrews i. 3. 
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which seldom deceives any one except the inventor. No 
mask can be so skilfully made as not to show its seams and 
sutures, or so carefully worn that the natural play of the 
features shall not be detected behind it. A good character is 
the only probable guarantee of a good name. One must be 
what he seems. 

This fundamental rule, however, is not enough. There are 
other prerequisites to a good name, which are worth every 
‘one’s heed, and for the neglect of which very excellent per- 
sons often fail of the reputation they deserve. One who 
prizes a good name must avoid not only evil, but the appear- 
ance of evil. All circumstances and associations that might 
lead to the suspicion of, wrong must be carefully shunned. 
While virtuous principle should preside over the aims and 
ends of life, prudence should govern its details. The wisdom 
of the serpent should blend with the innocence of the dove. 

In order to acquire or retain a good name one must cherish 
the minor morals (so-called) equally with the cardinal virtues ; 
and for want of traits commonly regarded as of secondary 
importance, a character of surpassing merit may fail of a just 
estimation. Thus sterling integrity may suffer an eclipse, 
perhaps total and lifelong, for lack of method and precision ; 
and the most scrupulous justice may, if called in question, 
fail of vindicating itself, in consequence of a carelessness 
which grew only from the security of a good conscience. 
The man who means to be rigidly faithful to all his obliga- 
tions, if deficient in the mechanical virtue of punctuality, may 
be regarded as utterly untrustworthy. His slackness in this 
one particular will very probably be supposed to extend to his 
whole character; and, especially, those whose time he steals 
by backwardness in meeting his engagements will be inclined 
to doubt the constancy and strength of his principles as to 
other matters of duty. 

‘Then, too, not merely positive sins of speech, which ought 
.to damage a reputation, but loose and careless habits of 
speech impair one’s good name. Among those who are held 
in low esteem as to veracity, there are not a few honest and 
ingenuous persons, whose sole fault is that they see and hear 
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with eyes and ears half open, and thus unintentionally mis- 
report; or that they have imaginations so vivid as to be- 
lieve, and to announce as literally true, not only what they see 
and hear, but their supplements and interpretations of it; or 
that they early formed, and never reformed, habits of exag- 
geration, without the purpose of misrepresentation. Close 
attention to whatever may need to be repeated or reported, 
and simplicity and directness of speech, hold a most impor- 
tant place among the qualities which confer a good name; 
and these are habits, be it remembered, which can be surely 
formed only when they are early formed. 

Again, he who would beara good name must not cultivate 
eccentricities. Ido not mean that individualities should be 
wholly suppressed. This would produce a dreary level in’ 
society, and a stupid monotony in its intercourse. But as the 
skilful portrait-painter or sculptor tones down harsh peculiar- 
ities so as to make them approach the normal type of beauty, 
while the bungling artist exaggerates them into deformities, 
so will the judicious artificer of his own character modify his 
individual tendencies into harmony with what is intrinsically 
becoming and graceful, while he who is reckless of reputa- 
tion will nurse and pet them, till they offend the general taste, 
and throw into the shade what is really beautiful in his spirit 
and exemplary in his life. The conventionalities of good 
society are never to be trampled on with impunity to one’s 
reputation. Where they are innocent, they are useful. They 
constitute a language of signs, or a short-hand alphabet, for 
the prompt conveyance of mutual kindness, sympathy, and 
helpfulness; and the really good man who despises them is as 
liable to be misunderstood and underrated as is one who for- 
sakes the language in common use for a dialect of his own. 

I have spoken of one kind of hypocrisy ; let me now refer 
to another kind, often practised to the injury of one’s good 
name, namely, that by which one appears worse than he is. 
Thus, a person of fine feelings and delicate sensibilities some- 
times affects coarseness and rudeness; one really benevolent 
puts on the show of indifference ; or one who is circumspect 
in his conduct professes a lower class of motives than that by 
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which he acts. To go no farther than these seats, I have 
often detected among you who are under my official charge 
and guardianship a better nature than willingly revealed it- 
self, a keener sense of right and a more delicate conscience 
than were currently ‘professed, a higher principle than was 
apparent to a superficial observer. The dread of ostentation 
often pushes one to the opposite extreme. But perfect trans- 
parency should be the law of speech and conduct. A man 
has a right to the reputation of all the good that he has and 
is; but if by his own perverse hypocrisy he makes himself 
appear worse than he is, he has no one but himself to blame 
if he finds himself appreciated at less than his worth. 

IJ. Why is a good name to be sought and prized? Why 
should we not be contented with the honor which comes from 
God, — with the ultimate justification, the righting of false 
estimates, when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed? I 
reply that a good name is to be prized, not merely or chiefly 
for the satisfaction it may give us, or the consideration it may 
procure for us, — still less, for the nourishment it may furnish 
to our self-esteem. Indeed, if it make us proud or vain, if it 
blind us to our remaining faults, or if it check our diligence 
in self-improvement, better were it for us to be defamed and 
vilified. But a good name is to be sought chiefly for its uses, 
and for uses in which it may be hazarded, may pass under a 
temporary eclipse, — nay, may sometimes, under a peculiar 
stress of circumstances, be permanently sacrificed. Says our 
Saviour, “ Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of 
you;” and universal, constant popularity is more likely to 
attend the shifty, chameleon-like time-server than to rest on 
him who really deserves a good name. It is for its antago- 
nisms with the false and the evil that a well-merited reputation 
is to be chiefly prized. Let me specify a few of these antag- 
onisms. 

The average moral standard of every community and of 
every separate circle is imperfect, — demands less than God 
requires, and permits some things that he forbids; and in 
every Christian community and in each of its separate circles 
that standard is improvable, and, I believe, improving. And 
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it is improved mainly by the example and influence of those 
whose virtue is, and is generally acknowledged to be, above 
the average standard. A man of deservedly high reputation 
can always produce a diversion in the current of sentiments 
and habits, in behalf of the good he practises, or against the 
evil he renounces. In some quarters he suffers for the time 
in his reputation, as a nonconformist. He is regarded as 
foolishly punctilious, as over-scrupulous, as marring the so- 
cial harmony by his dissent. But let him remain true to his 
convictions of right, — he gains adherents; he modifies sur- 
rounding opinions. The good name which he bears with the 
best of his assuciates is a perpetual rebuke upon his detrac- 
tors. It renews itself constantly for new conflicts and new 
victories, — spent, but never consumed, — thrown into the 
mélee, and taken back more lustrous for the encounter, nay, 
given back with added honor by those who would have de- 
faced or cancelled it. 

Again, there are always good causes that labor under 
neglect, or obloquy,— reforms to which the vis inertia of 
society opposes the dead weight of custom and tradition, — 
enterprises for the removal of wrongs which claim a prescrip- 
tive right to be, because they have always been, — of public 
and national sins in which the law of God is disowned 
by the ordinance of man. At the present time, a very 
large proportion of the moral and spiritual energy of good 
men is needed and due, for this portion of God’s work. 
Now there is no one of these Christian enterprises which 
may not be successfully defended and advocated on grounds 
of truth and right. But experience shows that, even with 
the majority of conscientious persons, prejudice is stronger 
than argument, and established wrong more venerable than 
abstract right. There are many minds so constituted as 
to be convinced by example and won over by sympathy, ~ 
when they cannot be reached by reasoning. No force is 
so potent in behalf of a worthy cause as the good name of 
its advocates ; and one prime use for which a good name is to 
be coveted is its employment in the defence and advance- 
ment of disputed right, of nascent and obstructed reform, of 
the great, multiform cause of human emancipation, redemp- 
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tion and progress. In this service, reputation often suffers, 
and the best men are frequently made the objects of detraction 
and calumny ; yet the good name passes over to the unpopu- 
lar cause or the maligned enterprise, which gains favor with 
every measure of undeserved disesteem heaped upon its ad- 
vocates. At the same time a worthy reputation has a vital- 
ity and persistency, by which it can sacrifice itself on the 
altar of humanity, and the sacrifice be perpetually renewed, 
without losing its sweet savor and its benignant efficacy. 

Yet again, there are not infrequent occasions on which an 
individual member of society suffers unmerited reproach. 
His character is impeached, and the testimony for its defence 
does not admit of being put into shape for the public eye. 
Appearances are against him, and he cannot explain them 
away. He rests under a cloud which it is out of his power 
to dispel. Those who know him intimately know that he is 
wronged, and retain their esteem for him and confidence in 
him unimpaired. Now one of the noblest uses of a good 
name is to interpose its shield between such a character and 
the misjudging world. He who, possessing an unimpeached 
title to universal respect and confidence, will remain firm at 
the side of an injured friend, still more, he who will take up 
such a cause because it is the cause of an injured man, will 
offer the guarantee of his own good faith for a good faith 
called in question, of his own pure character for a character 
maligned, will rather take reproach upon himself than suffer 
it to rest where it is unmerited, will stand in loving sympathy 
by the cross and agony of wronged innocence and defamed 
integrity, will watch at the mouth of its sepulchre to hail its 
resurrection in the justifying providence of God, —he, I say, 
assumes as lofty a position as a Christian can hold, and per- 
forms a service on which his Divine Master must look with 
ineffable complacency. 

Such are some of the precious uses of a good name. 
Seek it, then, as a gift second only to the character which 
deserves it; pay for it any price but character; employ it as 
a trust from God for the most blessed ministries to his chil- 
dren; and render it back to him to be inscribed forever on the 
book of life eternal. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE AND BOSTON DIVINITY SCHOOLS. - 


BY 8. G. BULFINCH, D. D. 


At the recent Conference in New York a plan for the union 
of these Schools was brought forward, and, after debate, re- 
jected. If this decision had been reached as the result of a 
full discussion, all the facts in the case being known to those 
present, and calmly considered by them, it would best become 
those who had proposed the measure silently to leave it to its 
fate. But we think that no one who was present, if he recalls 
the debate to his mind, will assert that it possessed such claims 
to be conclusive on the subject. The topic announced on the 
printed list was “ Theological Schools.” This topic included 
not only the institutions at Boston and Cambridge, but that 
at Meadville, in regard to which, also, a very important ques- 
tion claimed attention. Two different subjects, therefore, 
were under consideration at once. One gentleman would 
speak about Meadville, the next about Cambridge and Bos- 
ton. Then an advocate of the change proposed with regard 
to Meadville unfortunately said something that was thought 
to reflect on Cambridge. This led toa defence of Cambridge 
and an explanation. Next came one who objected to the 
removal of the Meadville School; then one who was in favor 
of it; then a new plan was brought forward, which looked 
very much like the establishment of a fourth school; and, 
with a bon-mot from one distinguished man, and a few words 
of condemnation from another, the plan of union between 
Cambridge and Boston was voted down, by a majority which, 
even under such circumstances, was not overwhelming. We 
may not have characterized the speakers in their precise order, 
but such was the miscellaneous character of the debate. 

From this decision an appeal was entered, on the last day 
of the Conference. It is in prosecution of that appeal, to the 
members of the Conference and to public opinion generally, 
that this article is written= 

From whom did the plan originate which was thus dis- 
posed of? What was the occasion for it, and what are its 
distinguishing features ? 
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On the afternoon of the last visitation day at Cambridge, 
the Alumni of that school held their usual annual meeting. 
At that meeting Dr. Gannett brought forward the question 
whether a union might not be formed between the institution 
of which they were graduates and that which owed its exist- 
ence to the zeal and energy of Mr. Hepworth. The proposi- 
tion was favorably received by Dr. Stearns of the Cambridge 
School, and by Mr. Hepworth himself. It was opposed by 
Rev. J. V. Blake, in an able speech, on the ground that it 
would have a tendency to lower the standard of theological 
education at Cambridge. It received, however, the approval 
of a majority of those present, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed, by general nomination, not merely to consider the 
subject and report at the next meeting, but to take measures, 
if they should see fit, for carrying the proposed union into effect. 
This provision may account for the fact, which has excited 
some surprise, that the Committee reported their plan to the 
Conference, a different body from that by which they were 
appointed. 

The Committee consisted of six,— Doctors Gannett, 
Walker, and Briggs, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Blake, and the writer of 
this article. They held four meetings, of from three to four 
hours each, nearly all the members being present at each, and 
representatives of both Divinity Schools being with them at 
nearly every meeting. A plan was thus elaborated which 
received the full assent of every member of the Committee 
except Mr. Blake, and which was approved also by Dr. Stearns 
and Mr. Hepworth. This statement was questioned at the 
Conference, as far as it relates to the opinion of the venerable 
Dr. Walker. On consultation with him since, he confirms 
our impression, that though at one time he deemed the meas- 
ure inexpedient, further reflection had influenced him in its 
favor. 

But why should the schools be united ? 

First, for economy of money. There seems little of this in 
a small denomination maintaining three Divinity Schools, 
two of them in adjoining cities. If our laymen are willing 
to give liberally, they have a right to know that their money 
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is not wasted ; and every dollar that is spent needlessly might 
have been given to some object of real importance. In say- 
ing this, we are far from censuring Mr. Hepworth or his en- 
terprise. His energy merits high praise; and his school has 
given an impulse and a direction to theological study of very 
great importance. If we did not think these good results 
might be retained when the two schools were united, we 
should not advocate the measure. 

Secondly, for economy of strength. This is more impor- 
tant than economy of money. The bodily and mental 
strength of our scholars is a trust committed to them for the 
service of God and their race,—a trust to be wisely used, 
according to the impressive lesson in the parable of the talents. 
Now, if there are three professors at Cambridge for twenty 
students, and five in Boston for forty, it is evident that by 
joining the two institutions one-fourth of the labor may be 
saved, and yet the advantages of each student be increased. 

Thirdly, to give to the Boston School the advantages of 
Cambridge. A library, rich in every department; another 
library, especially devoted to Theology ; courses of scientific 
lectures, which the students may attend without charge ; in- 
tercourse and generous competition with the young men 
already connected with the Cambridge School; these are 
advantages sufficiently obvious, without bringing into com- 
parison the instructions of the professors. 

Fourthly, to give to the School in Cambridge the advan- 
tages of that in Boston. This, in our view, is one of the 
most important results that will follow from the union. The 
plan prepared by the Committee contemplates not merely the 
transfer of the Boston students to Cambridge, but the trans- 
fer of whatever is of distinctive value in the organization of 
their school. Its professors are invited to visit Cambridge, for 
the delivery of courses of instruction, and especially for prac- 
tical counsel and the encouragement of a devotional and 
active spirit; and those gentlemen, being mostly pastors of 
Boston churches, will, it is hoped, allow all the students those 
opportunities for practical experience in the duties of the min- 
istry which are now the privilege of their own pupils. Our 
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brother Charles F. Barnard — the extent and value of whose 
philanthropic services will never be fully estimated till he has 
passed away — said happily at the Conference, that the two 
plans proposed for Meadville and Cambridge alike contem- 
plated the addition to each institution of what it most needed, 
a share in the ministry at large of a great city, —the Mead- 
ville school being removed to Chicago, and that at Cambridge 
brought practically near to Boston. In the Committee of 
the Alumni, at the first meeting, one of the first questions 
asked was whether the Cambridge School should not be act- 
ually removed, retaining such a connection with the Univer- 
sity as the Medical School in Boston now possesses. This 
change was found impracticable, because a large part of the 
funds had been left with the express condition that the in- 
struction should be given in Cambridge. But the distance is 
only three miles, over streets provided with horse-railways ; 
and if the Boston clergy lend their aid, they may receive val- 
uable service in turn, in their ministrations to the poor, from 
the activity and zeal of their younger brethren. It will easily 
be seen that such employment must mingle a healthful ele- 
ment with those speculations whose results have in some 
instances occasioned so much uneasiness. Christian mission- 
aries are not very likely to become unbelievers. 

Fifthly, this union is desirable, in order to keep up the 
standard of theological education. It is generally admitted 
that if we would do our part in advancing the cause of reli- 
gion, we must make some provision for the training of minis- 
ters, of whom a thorough, classical education shall not be 
required. If Wesley had limited his ministry to graduates 
of Cambridge or Oxford, the poor of England in his day 
would not have had the gospel preached to them. Other 
denominations perceive this necessity as well as we. Arrange- 
ments have been made at Andover for a special course, for 
students not fully prepared to enter upon the regular one, — 
arrangements which have been inquired into by the Com- 
mittee of the Alumni of Cambridge, with reference to the 
changes which the proposed union would render necessary 
there. The result is the conviction in the minds of the Com- 
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mittee, that a course may be adopted which shall be advan- 
tageous to both classes of students. ‘There will still be the 
regular series of instruction for three years, for students who 
are either graduates of colleges, or otherwise sufficiently qual- 
ified by previous classical study; nay, this course is to be 
enriched by provision made for preparatory instruction, and by 
the addition of a fourth year for those who desire to remain 
longer at Cambridge. Then there is to be a special course 
for those who, with only an English education, desire to be 
prepared for the practical work of the ministry. It may be 
objected that this plan lowers the average of education at 
Cambridge. It may for a time, for it brings to Cambridge 
those who are now pursuing such a limited course in Boston. 
But it will not lower, but elevate, the average of education 
generally. Such of the students of the Boston School as 
have time enough before them, or have made already some 
progress in classical studies, will, it is hoped, be excited by 
generous competition and the love of learning to enter on the 
more thorough course. Others will, at least, be incited to 
make the most of the advantages which they for a time enjoy. 
From intercourse with their companions, they will share in 
the results of thorough scholarship, if they do not aspire to 
such scholarship themselves. Meantime, the standard of 
learning in the regular course will be actually raised; for the 
necessity will no longer exist of well-prepared students wait- 
ing for those less qualified. There are strong inducements 
to the professors at Cambridge, as that School is now consti- 
tuted, to admit students not thoroughly prepared. The num 
ber of applicants is very small; and it is hard to refuse 
admittance to a promising young man, and perhaps lose a 
soldier to the cause of Christ, because he does not know 
Greek. If that were the alternative, we should rather praise 
than blame the professors, if, in such a case, they relaxed their 
terms of admission. But the result of such relaxation, if 
often repeated, must evidently be a decided though gradual 
decline in the standard of learning in the School. In future, 
this will be guarded against, if the proposed plan is adopted, 
_by the applicant who is not thoroughly prepared being either 
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admitted to the special course, or furnished with means for 
preliminary study, till he is fully fitted to enter on the three 
years’ series of instruction. 

Sixthly, the union of the two Schools will prevent a rivalry 
whose effect would be to narrow the character and diminish 
the usefulness of both. Those who, ten or twenty years 
hence, may sustain the Boston School, may be tempted to 
ground its claims to public support on its evangelical charac- 
ter as compared with Cambridge. Cambridge may respond 
by proud assertions of its freedom, and of its higher standard 
of education. These respective claims, coinciding too aptly 
with the respective tendencies that already threaten a separa- 
tion among us, will contribute to promote that separation, 
while they will confirm in each institution a disposition to 
partial and one-sided development. If we maintain two 
Schools, side by side, how long can we hope that they will 
not be conflicting Schools? Let us try to unite all that is 
best in each, and form from the two one noble institution. 

Lastly, while admitting the remarkable business talent dis- 
played in the establishment of the Boston School, and its 
present success, we do not believe that it can exist perma- 
nently on its present basis, — that of voluntary, unpaid service 
on the part of its instructors. Institutions commenced in 
self-sacrificing enthusiasm either pass away, after a term of 
years, or crystallize into establishments where a price is paid 
for every service rendered. The present devoted professors of 
the Boston School have that labor superadded to that of 
weighty parochial charges. If they do not themselves tire of 
this double duty, yet they are mortal, and the young men who 
will at length succeed them cannot be expected to take each 
an unpaid professorship in commendam. _ If, on the other hand, 
it is contemplated that the character of the School will be 
changed, the objection on the score of economy recurs with 
greatly increased force. Money must then be obtained froms 
the community to erect an extensive building and endow pro- 
fessorships, in order to perpetuate an institution which, by the 
loss of the voluntary principle, will have become precisely 
similar to the School already well endowed in the adjoining 
city! 
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The opportunity is now afforded for uniting these two 
Schools. Is either of them unworthy of the other’s alliance ? 
None will assert this of the Boston School who knows the 
character of the eminent men who control and instruct it. 
As to that in Cambridge, we are aware that a suspicion exists 
in the community of a sceptical tendency, transmitted from 
class to class. If this suspicion is well founded, the more 
need is there that the practical and devotional life of the Bos- 
ton School should be brought to Cambridge. But the young 
men already there are by no means cold sceptics nor heated 
radicals. They are inquirers; and who would banish free 
inquiry from a school which was founded in the spirit of 
freedom? Perhaps some of them are doubters, for who can 
inquire without sometimes doubting? But they are earnest 
and conscientious men, sensible of their religious obligations, 
full of the spirit of philanthropy, and chiefly anxious to know 
what is truth. They have full confidence in their instructors ; 
and to name those instructors is sufficient; for “ the praise” 
of Doctors Stearns and Hedge and Clarke “is in all the 
churches.” 

The opportunity of uniting these two institutions, presented 
by the favorable disposition of those in charge of both, may 
not, if now lost, be again presented. The subject merits full 
examin ation, and will receive it, we trust, from those compe- 
tent to do it justice. On this account we are the less dis- 
posed to regret the decision of the Conference at New York. 
From that decision we have now presented our plea of ap- 
peal. The determination of the question will rest with 
others; may Divine Providence direct it to the best result! 


2 





WHEN we think of the infinite love that dwelt in the heart of 
Jesus, how fearful seems the guilt that could have excited such 
scorching rebukes from him! We are awe-struck at the thought of his 
holy indignation. And when we think of him as standing defenceless 
among his people, and uttering such censures of their rulers ‘and 
spiritual guides, how are we lost in wonder and reverence at his 
courage and his truth ! 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


Tue Dead Sea is about forty miles long and nine miles 
broad. Ragged, bare, gray, and precipitous limestone cliffs 
rise all around it, to the height of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand feet. From a distance, or even when standing by 
its shore, the water does not appear unlike that of any other 
inland lake. It has a calm, blue surface, but, being without 
an outlet, and in its deep, cauldron-like depression subject 
to a tropical heat, the evaporation, which must more than 
equal the inflood of the large stream from the Jordan (as 
there are some smaller rivers emptying into it), gives the ap- 
pearance of a mist-cloud hovering over, or rising from its sur- 
face, to-day, as in the Scripture-time, like the smoke of a 
furnace. ‘The commonly believed stories about the poisonous 
and pestilential vapors and atmosphere about the Dead Sea, 
are the most groundless exaggerations of wonder-seeking and 
over-credulous travellers, or the impositions of natives and 
guides, who reap a pecuniary reward, the greater and the 
more marvellous their reports can be made to appear. 

It is called “dead,” says an early traveller, “ because it 
moveth not, but is ever still,’ but when the wind blows, the 
Dead Sea is agitated, not only as any other sea, but as are 
all lakes so surrounded by hills, suddenly and tempestuously. 
Whether fish live in its waters is a question upon which 
authority is, perhaps, still equally divided, but the report that 
birds cannot fly over it without being poisoned, is entirely 
unfounded. The expedition sent out by our government 
found ducks swimming’on the sea, and birds and fowls of 
various kinds flying over, and abounding on the shores, and 
itself remained for two months making explorations and 
breathing the atmosphere, without any ill effects. The dreary 
and desolate aspect all around is very great, but not any 
greater than all the country between Bethany and Jerusalem, 
or between the Dead Sea and Hebron, and only what is com- 
mon to voleanic agency. Earthquakes occur, at Jerusalem 
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even, quite frequently, and scarcely a year passes without a 
shock, and the story is told by Dean Stanley of a family seated 
at their mid-day meal, when suddenly the dome-shaped roof 
opened, showed the blue sky above, and again closed. There 
is no comparison which can give you a better idea of the 
Dead Sea than to say it resembles the crater of an inverted 
voleano filled with water, and I was constantly reminded of 
the likeness to the crater of Vesuvius. Not only is the whole 
region volcanic, and pieces of sulphur as large as walnuts 
found on the shore, and also pieces of nitre, but clots of asphal- 
tum are constantly bubbling up from the bottom. The water 
is bitterly salt to the taste, so much so that common salt will 
not dissolve in it, and the bottom seems one mass of salt and 
mineral substances. There is a beach on which the waves 
break, as of an ocean, and it is pure imagination which con- 
ceives that its look is any different from other seas ; but, such 
is the weight of the water, that, when in commotion, it beats 
against a boat like some solid substance; and, such is its 
buoyancy, that thoge who cannot swim float on the surface. 
Dr. Robinson, one of the most accurate of all travellers, says, 
‘“‘T could never swim before, either in fresh or salt water, yet 
in the Dead Sea I could sit, stand, lie, or,swim without diffi- 
culty.” 

Another singular feature of the Dead Sea is its change of 
level and of area. Through the winter, or rainy season, while 
the volume of water pouring into it is greatly increased, the 
evaporation is, for the same reason, diminished, and the sea 
rises and extends its domain over the southern part of the 
great reservoir; then comes on the great heat of the summer, 
and the sun lifts up in vapor all this mass, accumulating for 
months, and restores the summer proportions of the sea. 

How far volcanic agency was concerned in the overthrow 
of the cities of the plain, has not yet been determined by 
geologists, but there seems not a question among those com- 
petent to judge that the reservoir of the Dead Sea, which is 
the deepest portion of the natural valley running from the 
northern part of the Red Sea to the northern part of Syria, 
was a part of the ocean, when the Red and Mediterranean 


Seas were united. 
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The Scripture expression, “fire from heaven,” or “ light- 
ning,” has of itself given room for a vast number of explana- 
tions. Dean Milman of St. Paul’s, London, and one of the 
great authorities on historical questions, gives, what is per- 
haps a commonly received opinion: “ The cities stood on a 
soil broken and undermined with veins of bitumen and sul- 
phur. These inflammable substances, set on fire by lightning; 
causd a terrible convulsion; the watercourses burst their 
banks, the cities, the walls of which were, perhaps, built from 
the combustible materials of the soil, were entirely swallowed 
up by the fiery inundation, and the whole valley, which had 
been compared to Paradise and the well-watered corn-fields 
of the Nile, became a dead and fetid lake.” 

Leaving this sea, one of the most remarkable spots on the 
earth, we were soon beyond the brakes and salt marshes and 
thickets of one of the streams leading into the sea, and mak- 
ing our way slowly up one of the barren hills. Now came 
the dreariest and most toilsome and scorching ride of the 
whole journey. There was hardly a vestige of vegetable life 
anywhere ; bare, rugged, burned mountains, with the Dead 
Sea, calm and blue, in its deep bed, the only refreshing sight ; 
the hollow sound, as if treading on the merest shell of earth; 
a miniature caravan on some neighboring hillside ; a solitary 
Bedouin, with his camel’s-hair cloak, lurking by some cave or 
rock ; a few herdsmen encamped, with their long black tents, 
and Indian dogs, by some fountain, or some more favoring 
hill-slope, and now,and then a glimpse of the Cathedral of 
St. Helena, and the white houses of Bethlehem. 

And this was the wilderness which, in the early years of 
Christianity, and even before its introduction, swarmed with 
the hermits, ascetics, Essenes, pillared saints, and all the 
orders of monastic life, who would save and uplift society by 
fleeing from it; who would annihilate self in order to be 
possessed by God. It was about two centuries before Christ 
that, in this very land over which we were travelling, on the 
west shore of the’ Dead Sea, the Essenes, or monastic order 
of the Jews, came to live in solitude and meditation; “a 
race,” says Pliny, “ entirely by themselves, and, beyond every 
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other in the world, deserving of wonder; men living in com- 
- munion with nature, without wives, without money. Every 
day their number is replenished by a new troop of settlers, 
since they are much visited by those whom the reverses of 
fortune have driven, tired of the world, to their modes of liv- 
ing. Thus happens, what might seem incredible, that a 
community in which no one is born yet continues to subsist 
through the lapse of centuries. So fruitful for them is dis- 
gust of life in others.” They could not sacrifice at the altar, 
so they came to subdue and mortify the body. They turned 
their faces toward the rising sun and chanted hymns to the 
Deity. ‘They believed in the soul’s pre-existence. They 
would give up forms and became the most austere and pre- 
cise formalists. Thus do we,'in our extremes, in the desert 
or the city, in the closet or the temple, forsake the good Mas- 
ter who measures souls only by their love of God. 

After riding over these desolate mountains for several hours, 
as the afternoon wore away, the mule-path assumed the ap- 
pearance of a well-built road along the slope, with a wall on 
the outer side, guarding the steep declivity into the bed of 
the Kedron. It was evident we were drawing near to some 
human habitation. The guard, spurring his steed, went on 
before, and soon the report of a pistol echoed among the 
dreary hills. It brought a monk, who was acting as sentinel, 
to a small window in the heavy wall which seemed to block 
our path. After proofs that we were friends, we descended 
many steps to a small iron door, and were admitted into the 
Monastery of St. Sabas. This is the most perfect and inter- 
esting illustration of monastic life still existing in the world. 
Its situation is as strange as its history is sad. It is so built 
in the deep chasm of the Kedron, and on the side of the bar- 
ren hill, that it seems quite impossible to tell what belongs to 
the monastery, and what to the native rocks, while altogether 
it appears more like a small city than one institution, more 
like the fortifications of Ehrenbreitstein than the retreat and 
home of religion, more like the suggestions of Mars than of 
the Prince of Peace. Here, in a large, vaulted room, we 
found comfortable beds ready for the pilgrim, and the monks 
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at once brought us coffee, and, after a little rest, showed us 
around the monastery, — to the rooms of the monks, as des- 
titute of every comfort as possible, and, with all the surround- 
ings, as suggestive as possible of the mortification of the 
flesh ; to the small chapel; to the rooms filled with bones of 
the saints and monks; to the ramparts, whence we could see 
the caves and rocks, all along the mountain sides, which once 
swarmed with the hermits, and to the cave within the walls 
of the monastery which, for nearly forty years, was the dwell- 
ing-place of St. Saba, from whom the monastery is named. 
Such were the attractions of this saint, and such was the im- 
pulse to a life of meditation, as the only service of God, in 
the fourth century, that, it is stated, St. Saba drew hither at 
least fourteen thousand anchorites, who fed their own devo- 
tions, and inspired themselves to new tortures, by witnessing 
his austere piety. They believed he wrought all kinds of 
miracles, and, as did Moses, drew forth water from the rocks, 
and, to this day, the monks believe the spring from which the 
monastery is supplied came from his miraculous touch. Here 
the young converts were sent from Jerusalem to see if they 
could bear the severest discipline of monastic life. 

Here John of Damascus came, and was commanded by his 
monk instructor to observe these five rules: entire self-renun- 
ciation, dedication of all labors and prayers to God, utter 
humility preventing all boast of learning or genius, constant 
self-mistrust, habitual silence and reserve, both in speaking 
and writing. 

He was sent to Damascus to sell baskets, for which he was 
required to ask an unreasonable price, so as to subject him to 
insults in the city he had once ruled. 

Here, too, Cyril, the great Church saint and father from 
Jerusalem, came, for the same purposes of discipline, in the 
piety of solitude. What if all the world had turned into pil- 
lared saints, or cloistered monks, after the model of St. Sim- 
eon Stylites, whom Tennyson has so well described ! — 


* Although I am the basest of mankind, 
From scalp to sole one slough and curst of sin, 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
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I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold ] 

Of saintdom, and to clamor, mourn, and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer, 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin. | 


2 “©O Lord, Lord, 
Thou knowest I bore this better at the first, 
For I was strong and hale of body then ; 
And though my teeth, which now are dropt away, 
Would chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
Was tagged with icy fingers in the moon 
I drowned the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns of psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 
Now I am feeble grown ; my end draws nigh, — 
I hope my end draws nigh ; half deaf I am, 
So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the column’s base, and almost blind, 
And scarce can recognize the fields I know. 
Bear witness, if I could have found a way 
(And heedfully I sifted all my thoughts) 
More slowly-painful to subdue this house 
Of sin, my flesh, which I despise and hate, 
T had not stinted practice, O my God; 





I, ’tween the spring and downfall of the light, 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times, 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints ; 

Or in the night Jafter a little sleep, 

I wake; the chill stars sparkle. I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost, 
And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross, 

And strive and wrestle with thee till I die; 

Oh, mercy, mercy! wash away my sin!” 


\ Thus lived the hermits and anchorites, in the region round 
about the Dead Sea. Before leaving Mar Saba, we went 
again upon the walls, with the sun flashing from all its tow- 
ers, the dark shadows over the hermit-caves, across the Ke- 
dron, and the roaming Bedouins, watching by day and night 
to attack the monastery, with its untold treasures, 

Again we took up our march over the dreary hills. Now, 
from the top of a rise, Jerusalem could be seen, and then far 
back and down the Dead Sea, while, long before we came to 
it, or even before we reached the fields where the shepherds 

kept watch over their flocks by night, where Ruth gleaned 
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among the maidens of Boaz, where a shepherd-boy once tended 
his father’s flocks, and sang to the rocks the psalms which 
have become “the eternal harmony for pious souls,” where 
the angel chorus sounded back from the skies, and where the 
young mother was pondering the prophecies of the new-born 
Christ, on the slope of another hill, Bethlehem appeared. 


(To be continued.) 





THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 


Tuere is a low, deep music in the wind, 
Sounding at intervals when all is still, 
Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily task, doing their Maker’s will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall or hut, theirs is that low, sweet chime, 
Solemn, yet cheerful, speaking to the soul 

Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it, nor the sound 
Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 
Of tossing waves that with delirious bound 

Leap onward in their fury to the shore, — 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Whose weary footsteps toil in quest of gain 

In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
Till the worn spirit longs for rest — in vain. 


Yet few do hear it: either care or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the soul beneath their rushing tide, 
Hinder the coming of that low, sweet chime. 


Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirit’s oneness with so pure a strain, 
Though faint, as when the far-off torrent’s might 

Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier comes that low, sweet sound 
Than deep, deep waters thundering to the ear ; 
From harps and mingled voices that resound 
With anthems high through heaven’s eternal year. 
ANon. 
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EXAMPLES FROM OUR INFERIORS. 


To receive example and instruction from beings of a lower 
grade in the system of creation is no new thing among men: 
nor has it ever been thought derogatory to the dignity of the 
human race. “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard!” is a precept 
many centuries old; and however much the example of the 
industrious little insect may have been disregarded, it has 
never been objected to as beneath imitation. In the different 
races of animals we observe various traits which call forth our 
spontaneous admiration. Sometimes we call these noble in- 
stincts, and sometimes we bestow upon them the same names 
that we give to corresponding qualities in the human charac- 
ter. But, however vague may be our ideas in regard to their 
nature, we acknowledge their excellence and feel their at- 
tractiveness. Where can we find a loftier exemplification of 
courageous endurance and generous dread of humiliation and 
defeat, than in the high-bred horse, who falls dead in his 
tracks, disdaining to yield the victory to his rival? In the 
dog, on the other hand, we behold an almost perfect type of 
milder virtues. His ready and loving obedience, his devotion 
to his master, which neither privation, danger, nor death itself 
can shake, have been well cited as a fine illustration of the 
sentiments and conduct which ought to characterize the 
Christian in his relations to his heavenly Master. 

Let us pass now from this class of humble monitors, in 
whom one noble or amiable quality is found in connection 
with so many defects and such a marked inferiority of organ- 
ization, as to render envy or jealousy forever impossible, and 
direct our attention exclusively to human society. Here the 
differences, no longer radical, become comparatively trifling 
Here, therefore, is room for rivalry, self-exaltation, and the 
depreciation of others. Moreover, a real superiority in some 
respects is often accompanied by pride and a fancied pre-emi- 
nence in others, so that few men of high station and intellec- 
tual accomplishments are willing to accept the humble and 
illiterate as their models in virtue, — entirely unconnected 
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though virtue is with those circumstances and qualities in 
which they have the advantage. Though this unwillingness . 
to receive instruction from social or intellectual inferiors is 
natural, it should not be cherished, but rather eradicated, not 
only since it is the cause of absolute moral loss, but also be- 
cause it manifests and thus strengthens feelings opposed to 
the whole theory of Christian society and fellowship. Deal- 
ing with the spiritual part of our nature, Christianity does not 
recognize within the Church the ordinary social distinctions, 
but receiving all primarily as equals, awards ultimate pre- 
eminence only to those who in moral and spiritual growth 
tower above their fellows. Exaltation of this kind differs so 
greatly in its nature from all worldly attainment, that it is not 
strange to find the man who has been easily surpassed in the 
latter a model in the former to all his competitors. 

But, beyond this, there is one other class of inferiors by 
whose example we may improve our lives. It may seem par- 
adoxical to say that from those whose characters are morally 
beneath our own we may learn lessons of goodness and vir- 
tue, yet such is the case. 

In both of the preceding classes of examples we have seen 
that their efficacy for good lay in certain particulars only. It 
is not in the ordinary course of their brute instincts, but in 
some peculiar and almost exceptional qualities, that the ani- 
mal creation become patterns to the master race. It is not to 
be desired that the man of learning and elegance should copy 
the rude speech and uncouth manners of the virtuous plough- 
man, but his moral excellence alone. The principle of this 
imitation is throughout eclectic, and it is by the same process 
of eclectic imitation that we may often profit by the example 
even of the very wicked. 

It is a remark so true and charitable that we are glad to be- 
lieve it trite, that the worst of men are not wholly destitute o 
good qualities. Perhaps what is true of the wicked as indi- 
viduals may also be true of them as aclass, for there seem to 
be certain kinds of virtue in which, though they are far from 
having a monopoly, they often excel those who hold a deserv- 
edly high place among the good. These virtuous and amiable 
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traits are the source of the fascination which such men some- 
times exert over others, for a character wholly evil would al- 
ways be repulsive, while the absence of these qualities is the 
reason why so many excellent people are utterly unattractive. 

De Quincey states with point and boldness the half- 
acknowledged feeling which almost every one has expe- 
rienced when he says, “ Generally speaking, the few people 
whom I have disliked in this world were flourishing people of 
good repute. Whereas, the knaves whom I have known, one 
and all, and by no means few, I think of with pleasure and 
kindness.” 

Stated thus sharply, this sentiment may startle and even 
shock many whose experience has forced upon them similar 
feelings, which they have always striven to avoid rather than 
examine. But the apostolic command to “ try the spirits ” is 
by no means without a fair and useful application to such — 
thoughts as these, which, being derived from facts, must have 
at least an element of truth. A feeling which we refuse to 
consider openly, and prefer rather to surround with vague 
mists of doubt and half-denial, is likely to grow colossal as it 
grows dim, while, on the other hand, if fairly met, it would be 
by no means formidable. 

De Quincey’s remark cannot be accounted for by any al- 
leged affinity for evil on the part of that extraordinary man. 
Similar sentiments have been too frequently expressed by 
men of acknowledged purity and excellence to admit of such 
an explanation. It may be interpreted more charitably and 
more rationally, too, by considering it in connection with the 
subject that prompted it. De Quincey had just been giving 
the finishing strokes to a rough but powerful sketch of the 
character of a man whom he had met in his early wander- 
ings in London. Here and there, in the course of his auto- 
biographical recollections, he had brought to view by occa- 
sional touches the features which we will now rapidly trace 
over. 

At first sight they are repulsive enough. De Quincey him- 
self, among other harsh epithets, calls his acquaintance “ the 
perfection of a scamp.” He was a lawyer of the lowest 
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grade, gaining a precarious livelihood by the exercise of such 
talent as he had in trickery and fraud, both on his own and 
his clients’ behalf. His business was of such a character that 
it was desirable to conduct it as privately as possible, for 
which reason, as it seemed, he occupied a whole house instead 
of a single office. His poverty, however, was extreme. His 
creditors were so urgent, and his dread of a jail so excessive, 
that he did not dare to sleep in the same place two nights 
successively, nor to admit any one into his office-house with- 
out first making a reconnoissance through a private window. 
Poverty, indeed, appeared to be the bane of his existence. It 
had made his life one long act of knavery. His mode of liv- 
ing was predatory, yet without any dash of bravery or bold 
adventure, for subtlety was his only weapon either of attack 
or defence. 

But though his necessities and the accumulating conse- 
quences of his sins seemed to have banished all regard to jus- 
tice from his life, a species of sympathetic generosity remained. 
De Quincey, who was an orphan, had fled from his guardians 
in a fit of boyish indignation at being ordered to choose his 
profession before entering Oxford, and was in London, hiding 
himself from their search, in a state of abject destitution. 
The hunted man sympathized with the hunted boy, and be- 
stowed upon him the little that he had to give, — shelter in 
his desolate house and a share of his food, which was scanty 
almost to starvation. Crooked as he was in his general deal- 
ings, he was honorable likewise in this instance, freely sur- 
rendering a considerable sum of money, sent by a friend to 
his helpless guest, when, by accident or inadvertence, it had 
fallen into his hands. 

Beside these acts of justice and generosity, which showed 
him yet capable of disinterested goodness, he always, as De 
Quincey expressly observes, exhibited a lively appreciation of 
every great and noble sentiment which might be uttered in 
his presence. This admiration for good, which all the evil of 
his life had not eradicated, was probably at times a source of 
keen suffering, and, more than suything else, brought into his 
eye that look of “ wandering misery ” which De Quincey men- 
tions not without sympathy. 
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Such was the mingled character of this man, whose few 
but noble virtues must have really existed, since De Quincey 
introduces them to our regard by no train of flattering adjec- 
tives, but simply narrates the circumstances in which they 
proved their existence by their action. Such a nature and 
such a fate are surely fitted to excite the deepest sympathy ; 
for if we grieve to behold any case where the spiritual nature 
is lowered and degraded by the pressure of earthly wants and 
temptations, our commiseration is greatly increased when we 
perceive that the victim is conscious of his own loss and moral 
ruin, and looking back upon a better past, feebly strives to 
look forward to a better future. In this most intense and pit- 
iable form of suffering, the subject of our sketch was probably 
but a sample of all. knaves of the more cultivated classes, — 
distress of this kind being in its nature impossible to such as 
weré brought up in vice, — and does it not afford ample rea- 
son for those feelings of kindness which De Quincey pro- 
fesses toward the whole unhappy class ? 

This reprobate attorney seems to have been a representa- 
tive man in his virtues as well as in his sufferings. A species 
of class generosity, not wide-spread, to be sure, but deep and 
full within its narrow limits, is a common characteristic of the 
outcasts of the moral world. This benevolence generally 
finds its objects among those connected with the bestower by 
ties of kindred or profession. Of this the lives of actors 
furnish more instances, perhaps, than can be found in any 
other calling. We read of many and many cases where some 
of the most disreputable members of the theatrical profession 
have spared a portion of their poor earnings, from the innu- 
merable legitimate and illegitimate calls which thronged upon 
them, to assist some helpless relative or associate. 

But, honorable and useful as this generosity is, it has some- 
what of the character of a beneficent instinct, while that other 
gleam of moral light, which brightens the dark features of 
our typical portrait, is of a purely spiritual nature. The love 
of virtue, even as an inoperative sentiment, has a charm of 
its own. We admire it as we admire the delicate beauty of 
the barren fern. Like the graceful vines which wreathe their 
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pliant forms and spread their brilliant petals to the sun in the 
depths of the tropical wilderness, it is inherently lovely. Like 
them, too, it has an air of wild freedom, more attractive than 
anything that culture can bestow. When a sentiment be- 
comes a principle of action, it undergoes a change similar to 
that which takes place when a youth of elegant and symmet- 
rical form is gradually developed by time and toil and hard- 
ship into a robust and vigorous man. Power and usefulness 
have been augmented, but the graceful outlines which might 
once have attracted the sculptor’s eye have been marred by 
rude and unequal development. 

Even thus sentiments by nature delicate and beautiful be- 
come roughened by the hard usage of life. Drilled to act by 
rule and measure, they lose their elasticity, and no longer 
leap forth spontaneously at those calls to which before they 
responded so gladly. They move with precision, perhaps even 
with vigor, but freshness, rapture, enthusiasm, they have ut- 
terly lost. Too frequent by far is this conjunction of good- 
ness of life with an apathetic, unappreciative condition of 
heart, yet the exceptions are happily numerous enough to 
prove that therule need not be arule. Such inanimate good- 
ness has but little attractive power, thus separated from the 
sentiments which should bestow upon it warmth and vitality ; 
and thus it is that the man, whoever he may be, who pos- 
sesses and unaffectedly displays a genuine love of virtue be- 
comes in so far a model well worthy of imitation. It isa 
singular fact, which must have become apparent to every one 
whose observation or reading has given him much acquaint- 
ance with human nature, that this ready and earnest appreci- 
ation of virtue is by no means an uncommon quality among 
those whose lives exhibit but little of its practice. It may be 
said that the brightness of this shining trait is only apparent, 
— that it results from contrast with the surrounding moral 
darkness, as the effect of a light is sometimes heightened in 
the works of the old masters by the deep shade in which all 
else is enveloped. But even if this be granted, it is of slight 
importance, since no quality can owe its existence to contrast, 
and one so noble as this needs but to exist in order to be a fit 
object Of love and veneration. 
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We may, therefore, conclude that these two species of ex- 
cellence, and especially the latter, probably supplied the source 
of those emotions of pleasure of which De Quincey makes 
confession. If, then, their beauty be so great that it can im- 
part attractiveness even to the soul deformed by vice, what 
charms might it not add to a character already fair with the 
*oveliness of many virtues! 

There is another phase of this subject which might profit- 
ably be considered. Good traits in the character of the wick- 
ed are not valuable for purposes of imitation alone. They 
serve to bring their possessors nearer to those who would fain 
do them good. When men are struggling in the midst of the 
overwhelming billows of temptation and sin, it is not by ropes 
thrown from the distant shore that they may be saved. The 
life-boat must go out through the perilous surf, and the hand 
of Christian sympathy must be extended even until it clasp 
theirs. Humility, indeed, is a great element in the needed 
approximation. The rescuing band must bend low over their 
boat’s edge, but if there be any strength left to the drowning, 
that, too, may bring him nearer, and render it easier to give 
him aid. It is the good which exists in the hearts even of 
the most depraved which saves them from being considered 
merely as the scourges of the human race, and brings them 
within the circle of our sympathy and fellowship. And the 
more we fix our attention upon this element of good, and the 
higher value we set upon it, the more earnest will be our ef- 
forts to render that sympathy perfect, and that fellowship 
eternal. L. E. 8. 





Bricut, bright are the flowers 

In the soft, spring hours, 
As they sleep on the hillside green ; 

And the bright stars are keeping 

A watch o’er their sleeping ; ny 
But angels guard children, — unseen. 
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Rev. Dr. J. P. Tuompson, of the Tabernacle Church, in New 
York, contributes an article to a late number of the ‘‘ New Eng- 
lander,”’ on the importance of establishing a Museum of Chris- 
tian Art. As we have in this country no old historical memo- 
rials of the Christian Religion, it would be a great service to 
Christian faith to collect, in a central Museum, such memorials 
as some industry and wealth could bring together. Casts of 
statues and of reliefs on columns and sarcophagi might be ob- 
tained where the originals could not be procured. Copies of 
early inscriptions in the catacombs and on tombs might be made ; 
and who can describe the interest with which thousands would 
flock to see them, or imagine to what great degree they would 
deepen Christian faith and sensibility? Dr. Thompson’s article 
is interesting, though hastily written, and gives tokens of a pretty 
free use of Guide Books. We copy from the closing pages : — 


‘‘We have seen that the worship of the Virgin Mary has no 
precedent in the pictures of the catacombs. Neither do we find 
there the sacrifice of the Mass, nor priestly offices of intercession 
between the soul and God. No trace of purgatory is found upon 
those walls consecrated to Christian faith and hope. The de- 
parted sleep in Jesus, they are ‘in peace with Christ.’ Indeed, 
the cheerful, hopeful love of these pictures, the avoidance of the 
gloomy and painful, and especially of those martyr scenes which 
were a prominent subject of later art, is in wonderful accord with 
the spirit of the gospel, 

‘‘ We have spoken of the absence of scenes of our Lord’s pas- 
sion from this oldest gallery of Christian art. The sacrament of 
the supper is an occasional subject, but the Love Feast is more 
frequent. Possibly the Eucharist was concealed from the view 
of the pagan world, as too sacred and awful a mystery; but as 
early as the second century it was symbolized by the bread and 
the fish, so common upon the monuments. In the Platonian cat- 
acomb is almost the solitary representation which the catacombs 
furnish of the crucifixion, — a Christ-head with outstretched arms 
nailed to the cross, an impressive painting, probably among the 
later works of that primitive art. But scenes of the resurrec- 
tion, and pictures and inscriptions declaring the beatific state ot 
the departed, are very common. It has been beautifully said, 
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that ‘not one expression of bitter or vindictive feeling, not one 
utterance of the sorrow that is without hope, can be read upon 
these monumental pages; the utmost sign of grief is the occa- 
sional do/ens, in an epitaph.’ In contrast with Cicero’s vague 
and unsatisfactory consolations upon the death of his daughter, 
and his uncertain hopes of immortality, as expressed in the essay 
on old age, the positive and cheerful faith of the humble, unlet- 
tered Christians, who buried their dead in the subterranean cav- 
erns of Rome, is like that voice of God for which Plato longed, 
breaking the silence of the hereafter. Cicero burned the body 
of his friend Cato, with a loving, tender care for his ashes, and 
longed to follow his soul to ‘ the divine company and assemblage 
of spirits ;’ but the Christian believer reverently kept the body 
in hope of the resurrection of the dead, and regarded the soul as 
already with Christ in his glory. Thus upon one tomb in the cat- 
acombs, we see the anchor, the dove, and the olive branch, to- 
gether with the monogram of Christ ; on another, Daniel unhurt 
in the lion’s den, the three youths walking through the fiery fur- 
nace, and the resurrection of Lazarus. Flere we read, ‘ Dionysas 
in Pace,’ there ‘ Teudora in Pace,’ and her effigy is painted with 
a face of rapture, the veil thrown back, the eyes uplifted in the 
expression of prayer ; everywhere the symbols and mottoes of a 
triumphant faith, ‘It is indeed, in the aggregate, a grand and 
affecting ideal of primitive Christianity, that this monumental 
series, painted, sculptured, and chiselled, presents to us, —a 
moral picture of purity and peace, earnestness without fanati- 
cism, — mystic ordinance undegraded by superstition, true devo- 
tion manifest in the supreme sacrifice of the heart, the mind, and 
life. The varied and mystic illustration of sacraments, the select 
representation of such miracles as convey lessons of divine good- 
ness and love, or confirm belief in immortal life, may be said to 
revolve around one subject, that dominates like a star whose hal- 
lowed light illuminates the entire sphere, — namely, the Personal 
Office of the Redeemer, towards whom all hope and faith tend, 
from whom proceed all power, all strengthening and consoling 
virtue,’ * 

“Such a testimony to the early power of the gospel, to the 
simple, earnest faith and piety of its primitive confessors, to its 
cardinal truth of the Incarnation, and its glorious hope through 


* Mr. C. J. Hemans in the “Contemporary Review.” 
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the resurrection of the dead, should be made familiar to the stu- 
dents in our colleges, not as a curious fragment of the history 
of Beliefs, but as a preliminary chapter in the history of modern 
civilization. While the Old World was slowly sinking to decay, 
there were deposited in the tombs of the saints, under the soil of 
ancient Rome, seeds of thought, of faith, of life, which in after 
ages germinated in a civilization that made all art and philosophy, 
all civil and social life, subservient to the visible expression of 
Christianity.” 

— The “Sunday Magazine ”’ gives us the following instructive 
article on Watts’ Hymns : — 


“(In this day, when ‘every man hath a psalm,’ and the lan- 
guage of many of Watts’ hymns come up among our earliest 
memories, it is hard to realize the effect produced on the England 
of our ancestors by the putting forth of a people’s hymn-book, 
and the introduction of hymnody into public worship. It was as 
if the Lord had made a new thing on the earth. Here were 
hymns for the vulgar as well as for the learned ; hymns in which 
men could pray and think and feel and hope and tremble, in 
words so simple that all felt that they might have been their 
own. Christians were no longer compelled to ‘wrap up the 
shining glories of the Redeemer’ in the shadowy language of 
types and figures, but come to God in praise, as they had long 
come to him in prayer, by a new, living way, with the name of 
the Lord Jesus on their lips. 

‘‘Watts’ hymns provided the Independents with a metrical 
liturgy from which the pulpit could not remain long in disso- 
nance, the family with household hymns, infancy with its earliest 
lispingss of religious truth, the sick and sorrowful with consola- 
tion, the dying saint with his last utterances of faith and trust, 
In ten years from their publication six large editions were pub- 
lished and sold ; and even before the poet’s death, his ‘Psalms 
and Hymns’ were not only the ‘use’ of numberless dissenting 
chapels, but were finding their ways into congregations in the 
Establishment, and so the reproach which had rested on the 
Reformation Christianity of England for two hundred years at 
last was rolled away. At the present time it would be difficult 
to find a hymn-book in the English tongue which is not indebted 
to Watts. No sect, or section of a sect, has been able to frame 
a shibboleth which can exclude his hymns. In addition to the 
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exclusive use of his hymn-book in some churches, the New Con- 
gregational Hymn Book has retained three hundred and ninety- 
one; to the Wesleyan Hymn Book he contributes half of the 
number contributed by others than Wesley; to the English Pres- 
byterian Hymn Book, one-fourth ; to the authorized collection of 
the American Episcopal Church, one-fourth}; and about a half of 
the whole hymnody of the United States. The Church of Scot- 
land has included eleven of his hymns among her so-called ‘ par- 
aphrases,’ and the Free Church, which still closes the door 
against hymns and the spiritual influences which they bring, ac- 
cepts the same, though, with three exceptions, they are among 
the least evangelical and.least poetical of his productions. The 
United Presbyterian Church, which recently opened her arms 
wide to hymns both good and bad, has included sixty-three in 
her selection. 

‘‘The innumerable collections in use in parish churches in 
England are largely indebted to Watts. Kemble’s, which is now 
used in one thousand churches, has one hundred and twenty- 
seven of his hymns; in that deservedly popular and tasteful vol- 
ume, ‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ put forward by the Anglican 
section of the English Church, Watts finds a place beside St. 
Bernard, Venantius Fortunatus, Thomas Aquinas, and Keble ; 
and the ‘ People’s Hymnal,’ accredited by the Ritualistic section, 
has placed his hymns among invocations to the saints and the 
Virgin, adorations of the real Presence, hymns processional, and 
prayers for the dead. Great would be the wonderment of the 
worthy divine at some of these extraordinary juxtapositions,”’ 


— If our readers should be surprised to learn that the follow- 
ing ,excellent words came from an ultra-orthodox paper, we can 
only assure them that we cut the article from the ‘‘ United Pres- 
byterian :”? — , 

“‘ Let men be taught to know there is as much religion in the 
good, robust, rejoicing, enthusiastic singing of God’s praise, as 
in the sedate and doleful style that is usually styled the most 
devotional. Let them know that the earnest prayer need not be 
a drawling jeremiad. Let them feel that good gospel preaching 
may be in a sprightly delivery of pleasant truths, more than in a 
whining recitation of inanities. Let them believe that Christi- 
anity is a live thing, — that it is in sympathy with the active, re- 
joicing spirit of our humanity, — and it will be better commended 
to their acceptance. 
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‘Seriousness ought always to characterize the Christian. But 
seriousness does not consist in sullenness, moroseness, or even in 
the sobriety that drives away smiles and the taste for rational 
pleasures. Ile is most serious who best brings an earnest, 
healthy, rejoicing nature to the performance of his duty. Men 
are most beautifully serious when truthful smiles are playing on 
their lips, and when their whole countenances are lighted up with 
a benignant joy. 

‘“‘It ought, therefore, to be the effort of professing Christians 
to pass through the world so happily as to light it up and fill it 
with joy. They ought to sing iu the midst of judgments, and to 
sing loudly and cheerily and constantly amid their marvellous 
: benefits. We pass to a kingdom, out of sadness and sorrow, 
where there will be no sorrow nor sighing. Passing to that 
place, let us cultivate the spirit that is to distinguish us when 
we arrive there, and show that we do really begin our heaven on 
the earth.” 


— The sprightly and ably conducted “ Harper’s Bazaar ”’ pret- 
tily tells the following incident, which is so full of religious in- 


struction as to merit a place in the religious press : — 

‘“‘As I was trundling up town in the omnibus, in the stifling 
agony of one of those dreadful afternoons, there was a poor 
young woman carrying a hideous basket full of something or 
other. It was intolerably heavy, and I saw the poor girl actually 
panting upon the curbstone as we came up. I knew, moreover, 
she had no money to spare for her passage, but that she must 
pay it or sink in the street. The omnibus was full, crowded. 
Everybody wished everybody else out of it. Everybody’s el- 
bows transfixed hisneighbor. Everybody’s collar was prostrate, 
and an intense expression of ‘pshaw!’ was imprinted upon 
everybody’s reeking countenance. The omnibus stopped, and 
the weary young woman with the enormous basket appeared at 
the door. There was a universal gasp of horror. But suddenly 
I heard a pleasant voice saying, — 

“¢ Here, my dear, sit here!’ 

“T turned and beheld old Carbuncle, the millionnaire. He 
smiled, and squeezed, and said to his neighbor, ‘ We must make 
room here!’ And his neighbor was compelled to make room, 
and the girl came in, doing as well as she could with her load. 
Old Carbuncle took it as she approached, and rested the weight 
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of it upon his knees, so that if anybody had complaints to make, 
he might complain of him. Then he said to the young woman, — 

««« My dear, this is a very heavy load for a very hot day.’ 

“She said something which nobody could hear, and the old 
gentleman did not insist upon conversation; but when she came 
to her stopping-place, he had paid for her passage, and he handed 
her basket out at the door, and the young woman disappeared. 
I am very sure that she was happier for that little service than if 
he had given her ten dollars with a lofty air of condescension. 
It was a dinner of herbs, and content therewith, which she found 
infinitely preferable to a possible stalled ox. 

‘‘ Now very few of us could give a great many tired young 
women a ten-dollar bill, as Mr. Carbuncle can, but there’s nobody 
in town who cannot help a poor girl with her basket, and relieve 
her mind as well as her muscles by taking upon himself the bur- 
den of his neighbor’s indignation about nothing. There is no- 
body so poor that he cannot spread this dinner of herbs for every 
wayfarer. And, oh! if all of us did it, what a hospitable and 
happy world this would be! , 

“ What a fearful amount of friction there is in the ordinary 
journey of life! What occasions it? Not surely the contest 
with wild beasts at Ephesus, for very few of us travel by the 
Ephesus road. It certainly is not the necessity of fighting with 
lions, for there are very few lions in anybody’s path. The diffi- 
culty is in our shoes. It is the little peg and the little pebble. 
We despise them ; we wont stop for any such ridiculous thing. 
So we go striding on, wounded at every step, until there is a 
blister, a fester, a sore. We wont dine at all except upon stalled 
oxen, and therefore we starve. But, dear brethren, —I would 
say, if I were a preacher, — take the pegs out of your shoes, and 
you can jump over the lions. Dine eyery day upon herbs, and 
you will not care for the ox.” 


— The “ Watchman and Reflector” gives the following account 
of Faith, which seems to us to be both good philosophy and good 
theology : — 

‘Faith is not only the name of an act, or exercise, or of a 
habit of mind, but the word may also describe a faculty or ca- 
pacity of our spiritual being. There is that in us which we may 
call our believing power, as properly as we speak of our power 
to judge, conceive, or think. Allied to that high faculty which 
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compares, combines, generalizes, and reasons, and which dea!s 
with being and substance, the faith-power transcends it in the 
greatness and importance of the objects with which it is em- 
ployed. It may be described as that distinct faculty or powe1 
by which we recognize, appreciate, reach after, and grasp spirit- 
ual truth. It has its own class of functions as much as conscience 
has, if indeed that spiritual faculty be not included among the 
manifestations of the faith-faculty. 

‘Tt does not reason, nor does it depend upon reason ; it does 
not claim or care to understand. It has its own peculiar sphere. 
Founded on spiritual want, and guided by a spiritual instinct, it 
seizes upon such objects as are adapted to supply its wants, 
without waiting first to reason out the matter. We believe in a 
God, rather than know him, and before we can be said to know 
him. We know because we believe, and not believe because we 
know. There is in us a feeling of supreme spiritual necessity 
for God, which is above all logical processes of proof and dis- 
proof, and to which all the atheistical philosophies are as idle as 
would be the plots of children against the fixed stars.” 


— The ‘Independent’ discourses as follows on the subject 
of a Learned Ministry :— 

‘‘ Dull ministers may often be very useful, and petted ministers 
may do good; if not directly, then indirectly, as a warning. 
But is the race of learned ministers to die out ? 

‘‘ Great as are the demands of practical life upon the clergy, 
are they to think of that only? When the intellectual standard 
of all other professions is rising, it is not quite safe to let that of 
the clergy dwindle. Yet, there come up complaints from all 
sides that genius and eloquence no longer seek the pulpit; or 
that, if they do, it is crude eloquence and genius in the rough, 
for want of culture. 

‘The merest glance at the triennial catalogues of our older 
colleges will show the enormous change in the relative culture 
of clergy and laity in America. In the first hundred classes 
graduated from Harvard College, nearly one-half the names are 
italicized as being those of ministers. In the ten classes from 
1851 to 1860, inclusive, out of seven hundred and fifty-seven 
graduates, only the odd fifty-seven became clergymen. We take 
the figures from the catalogue published in 1866, setting the esti- 
mate back six years, in order to make it a perfectly fair one. 
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‘The disproportion is something formidable, and it is increas- 
ing all the time. It is most marked, no doubt, at Harvard Col- 
lege ; but the general fact is admitted byall. The result is most 
visible in the Unitarian ministry ; partly because it had confess- 
edly a higher type of intellectual culture, twenty-five years ago, 
than any other. It is a great step down from Harvard to Mead 
ville, from Meadville to the new School in Boston, warranted to 
turn out a competent divine in two years, or, if needful, in one. 
But in almost all denominations the same change is going on. 
Practical training counts for more and more, intellectual training 
for less and less. 

‘This has its advantages, but also its alarming evils. In one 
respect, the evangelical sects are worse off than the Unitarian, 
in proportion as they insist on the authority of the Scriptures. 
For, whatever may be our personal preferences, the fact remains 
that the Scriptures happen to be written in foreign tongues ; and 
there is not a question referred to them which may not turn at 
last upon a Greek accent or a Hebrew suffix. There is no evad- 
ing the pithy remark of Sir William Hamilton, that ‘nothing can 
make a man a competent divine who is not a learned scholar, 
theology being in a human sense only a philology and a history 
applied by a philosophy.’ Either we must fall back upon the 
inward light, aud treat all Scripture as a very secondary thing, 
or else we must have a learned ministry. There is no middle 
ground, 

‘‘Theodore Parker, who at least loved learning, used scorn- 
fully to say that a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew was ‘a con- 
venience ’ to a Christian minister. Yet how large a proportion 
of our clergy (taking all denominations together) are liable to be 
absolutely silenced when they discuss doctrines by any college 
student who can quote an original text! How utterly ignorant 
are they of the mental perplexities of scholarly laymen! It is 
well known that the great English scholar, Porson, began study- 
ing for the Church, but gave it up, because he said it would take 
him fifty years to settle the difficult questions that came before 
him. ‘There are fellows,’ he said, ‘who go into a pulpit, assum- 
ing everything and knowing nothing; but I would not do so.’ 
Alas! for the multitude of such ‘fellows’ who enter our pulpits 
now ! 

“For pastoral duty and practical reformatory work, a man, of 

course, needs no scholarship. For these an ounce of heart is 
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worth a pound of Greek. Buta minister bases his practical work 
on a position and a creed which he needs some scholarship to 
maintain. If he is only a philanthropist, very well; but, if he 
claims to be a Christian philanthropist, he must be able to ex- 
plain what the word Christianity means. The old functions of 
pastor and teacher are ‘now united in one. Alas! for that minis- 
ter who can preach to the ignorant alone. Finney, in his ‘ Lec- 
tures on Revivals,’ says that in his time ‘nearly every profes- 
sional man in America was an infidel.’ If men of intellect are 
to be held in the Church, there must be intellect among the 
clergy to hold them.”’ 


—The Secretary of the ‘Palestine Exploration Fund” has 
addressed a letter to the editor of the New York ‘‘ Times,’”’ from 
which we take the following extract : — 


“‘The Palestine Exploration Fund was started in 1865. It 
numbers among its committee the distinguished names — known 
as well on your side of the Atlantic as on ours— of Rawlinson, 
Murchisson, Owen, Pusey, Stanley, Alford, Temple, Tristram, 
Norman MacLeod, Costa, Layard, Panizzi, and Gilbert Scott. 
The first expedition was conducted by Capt. Wilson, of the 
Royal Engineers. He surveyed the country about the Lake of 
Tiberias ; determined the watershed between Banias (Dan) and 
Mount Tabor ; fixed the sites of upward of forty places in Pal- 
estine, between Baalbec on the north and Hebron on the south. 

‘‘ He was succeeded by Lieut. Warren, of the same corps, who 
with a staff of three or four sappers and a body of fellaheen for 
excavating, has been principally employed in and around Jeru- 
salem. 

‘‘The discoveries made hitherto may be summed up briefly. 
The south wall of the sacred area, Haram El Shereef, within which 
stood the temple, has been explored to the very foundations. It 
is found that in one place the wall was no less than one’hundred 
and eighty feet high. At the lowest point of the wall, which is now 
determined to be also the lowest point of the Tyropoeon Valley, he 
discovered a small passage, which he explored for some two hun- 
dred and fifty feet, of very ancient construction, and evidently in- 
tended to carry off superfluous water. Previously to this discov- 
ery, it had been supposed that the lowest point was the south-west 
angle of the wall where was the great arch, known as Robinson’s 
Arch. Visitors to Jerusalem will remember the spring of the old 
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arch at this point. They will be gratified to learn that all the 
conjectures with reference to what formerly stood there have been 
abundantly verified. Not only was there a splendid arch crossing 
the Tyropovon Valley at this point, — the span of which was forty 
feet across, — and the voussoirs and ruins of which now lie buried 
in the débris. but beneath this old arch, covered over with a 
pavement, built presumably to cover these ruins, lie the stones of 
an arch older still, perhaps the arch built by Solomon himself. 
The complete investigation of this arch has been a long and 
costly undertaking, but its importance is very great. 

‘Qn the east side of the Haram wall lies the valley of the He- 
dron. Lieut. Warren, by a series of shafts and borings, has 
ascertained that the present bed of the stream is no less than 
forty feet higher than the old bed, —the bed having been raised 
by the enormous masses of débris and ruins that have been hurled 
over into the valley. By the last letter from Jerusalem we re- 
ceived a plan of the system of chambers discovered at ‘ Wilson’s 
Arch,’ higher up on the western wall, near the ‘ Wailing Place ’ 
of the Jews. Lieut. Warren has discovered, at a depth of some 
fifty feet below the surface of the ground, a vast system of cham- 
bers and passages. These chambers, whose use has not yet been 
decided, are mostly about twelve feet square, vaulted and filled 
up with rubbish or with water. About eighteen have been 
opened, of which it is conjectured that two or three are of Sara- 
cenic origin and the rest of Jewish. They branch off right and 
left along a great passage. This has been followed up for a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty feet, its destination being yet un- 
certain, and its use problematical. Perhaps, however, it was a 
secret passage for troops. This discovery is intensely interest- 
ing, and may lead to singular and most important results. 

“It would occupy too much of your time if I were to dwell on 
the many minor points of interest. They are all to be found in 
our reports and letters, copies of which I shall be most happy to 
send any of our friends in Amcrica who may wish to have them. 

‘‘This, indeed, is the main object of my letter. I wish to let 
our friends and subscribers on your side of the water know that 
they have a claim upon us which we shall be most happy and 
willing to meet. Our office is at No. 9 Pall Mall East, London. 
Here we have been found out already by several Americans. 
Here the Society receives all letters, communications, and sub. 
scriptions. From this office I shall be very glad to send copies 
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of our reports and plans to any one who will write to me for 
them. Subscriptions will be acknowledged in your columns, as 
well as in the ‘ Times’ of London. | 
‘¢T have the honor to remain, sir, faithfully yours, 
‘Tae Secretary or THE Patestine Expioration Funp.”’ 





THE SPIRITUAL BIRTH. 


Tuy knowledge cannot reach 
Unto the heavenly birth; 

Thou knowest only what is done 
Below, upon the earth. 


Believe, and thou shalt know 
Things holy and divine ; 

Things unperceived by mortal sense 
By faith alone are thine. 


To naught the Lord compares 
The Spirit, but the wind ; 

Whose voice indeed we listening hear, 
But none its way can find. 


It calls thee to repent, 
Christ’s kingdom enter in ; 

And, while thou dwellest here below, 
The heavenly life begin. 


Obey the Spirit’s call, 
And by its voice be led ; 

And thou within the heavenly courts 
At length shall surely tread. 





No man ever loved his own child aright who did not love him 
for his humanity, for his divinity, to the utter forgetting of his 
origin from himself. — MacDona.p. 


Man is made in the image of God; in other words, God is 
conceived of in the image of man. 





RANDOM READINGS. 
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THE LATE J. P. BLANCHARD: 


Some thirty years ago this Apostle of Peace broke free from his 
desk at the Eagle Bank, in Boston, and gave himself to philan- 
thropy. Interested by that lovely uld man, Noah Worcester, in peace 
principles, he believed the time had come to prosecute the enterprise 
with redoubled zeal. It had ever languished for want of public 
manifestation. Like the Quakers, its most prominent advocates, it 
was kept under a bushel, so that the mass hardly heard of such 
advanced views except through a sneer at Utopia. He had not 
wealth to give, had not eloquence, had not fame ; had only a supreme 
conviction that this heart-truth of the gospel must inevitably tri- 
umph. Nor did he put that millennial day far away in some dim 
future. He saw it near at hand. He believed the United States 
the destined throne of this development of human brotherhood. 
He thought he heard its chariot-wheels rolling on, and that such 
earnest advocacy as the anti-slavery cause possessed ,would bring 
about the dawn of its auspicious day. And so he pledged his life 
to the work, and at times was cheered by such public interest as 
made him forget the obstacles in his path, — the want of suitable 
preparation in the country, the exigency which was suddenly to 
summon the whole North to arms. 

The Peace Congresses, which"attracted such general attention in 
Europe as in America, which drew together hundreds of earnest 
philanthropists, which at first sent a strange thrill into monarchs 
hearts, but gradually evaporated in poetical sentimentalism, were 
due greatly to friend Blanchard. A mere handful of gentlemen 
met week after week at his house, and by extensive correspondence 
and personal solicitations, without pecuniary means, managed that 
America should be ably represented at each of these world-con- 
ventions. Abroad, the learned blacksmith worked the machine, 
also without a treasury to sustain him, — lecturing on such subjects 
as international disarmament throughout England, generally to 
crowded audiences, and with the greatest acceptance. ‘The success 
was chiefly upon the surface. Monarchs smiled upon the peace 
deputies, but postponed any practical concurrence to an indefinite 
future. Statesmen were shy of such pronounced reformers. Real 
parliaments gave little heed to the deliberations of what they con- 
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sidered rather a sham assemblage. Gratifying, yes, delightful to 
those who participated, these parliaments of peace are remembered 
now as one of those dreams brightest just before awaking. And so 
the noonday darkened into night with our friend, and yet his faith 
never chilled, his hand never wearied, his voice never hushed. 

The unfortunate struggle with Mr. Beckwith, of the Peace So- 
ciety, against whom a decision was obtained, which he very inge- 
niously converted into waste paper, sacrificed the popularity which 
had been slowly won to peace principles by constant pleading in the 
press and upon the platform. Still, I believe that the triumph of 
cheap postage was greatly accelerated by the advocacy of such de- 
voted peace men as J. P. Blanchard. This measure was so entirely 
practical, and seemed to promise so much for farther action, that here 
and in England, by pen and voice, the cause was constantly advo- 
cated by every laborer for the brotherhood of mankind. Undoubt 
edly it has a part in the triumph of humanity. As human inter- 
course increases, good-will grows apace. As ideas are freely ex- 
changed, misunderstandings cease. As men come to respect each 
other, it will be found impossible to rush to blows on every occasion 
of offence. 

But the great earthquake through which our friend had to pass 
was our civil war. Earnest as had been his abhorrence of slavery, 
heroic as had been his fidelity to liberty, he could not understand 
the change that enlisted so many peace-men in military defence of 
our imperilled institutions. On one ground and another, he found 
himself deserted by nearly all his old supporters, even among the 
Society of Friends. He insisted upon it that the strife was doing 
evil that good might come; that the harm to the conscience of 
the nation outweighed the immediate relief of humanity; that Mr. 
Sumner’s idea of our immense army being merely a police protection 
was a trick of words. As he reasoned against taking up arms, it 
need not be said that the peace-advocate found as few listeners as if he 
had been starting a crusade against all government, all civilization, 
all progress. So that he must have felt at times a sense of utter 
failure, as if neither at home nor abroad had the great truths so 
unweariedly uttered raised themselves up on the Rock of Ages. 
The first storm seemed indeed to have buried them from human 
eyes. The first severe test had proved that his grand principles 
were unshared by many who had stood side by side with him in the 
front of the reformers’ band. They were not able to see, as he 
thought he saw, that no unexpected exigency might require a resort 
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to arms. But he had not failed. Doing a vast deal more than he 
knew for the education of the public conscience, he had kept his 
own ever true as the needle to the pole. His heart, you felt, would 
have borne a window, that all might see its crystal clearness. His 
motives were so single that there flashed upon you a sun-picture of 
a childlike disciple waiting upon the Master’s words. His life of 
daily self-sacrifice gently rebuked the self-seeking around him. His 
was a cross such as few philanthropists have to bear. He chose it 
at first with the sweetest serenity. For his cherished cause was 
unpopular ; its apostle never received such welcome even as the abo- 
litionist lecturer, far less the temperance herald ; his theme was not 
exciting ; his audience was commonly the handful already convinced. 
Gathering quietly, as the shadows troop over the walls at evening, 
they commonly melted as silently away, leaving no plaudit to the 
speaker other than that he had borne his honest testimony to the 
everlasting truth. 

But no doubt he and his fellow-laborers sowed that gospel-seed 
which disappears for a time where it is trodden under foot of men, 
but is sure to spring up in future harvest. A thousand times over 
he proved by pen and tongue the unexampled wastefulness of war, 
its failure even when seemingly successful, its barbarizing influence 
on society, its hostility to Christianity, its contempt, yes, defiance, of 
Providence. He cannot have labored in vain. These great facts of 
experience are not lost. These foundation-stones of the Christian 
temple still stand firm, and forever will stand. 

Of course he could not prevent our national sin from working out 
bloody retribution. Those that began the strife had hardly heard 
the first whisper of this literal translation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Their violence to destroy necessitated equal violence to 
preserve, — just as the burglar who levels his pistol has to be 
answered by deadly weapons again. But lesser temptations to 
wholesale bloodshed our public, it may bé hoped, is quickened to 
resist. All wars for merely wounded honor, wars to hasten the pay- 
ment of a debt, wars for extension of territory and the like, are out- 
grown in the Northern United States. And all who came within 
thé circle of this lay brother’s unwearied, whole-souled action know 
beyond question that he did his full share to gather materials for the 
rising temple of Peace. His passing from us at last, full of years 
but not of honors, his receiving hardly any farewell from journals for 
which he had frequently written, his leaving no apparent gap in any 
part of society, show how much more men live for the things seen 
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than the unseen! Show how the world dazzles our eyes still! Show 
how little we realize the beauty of that lowly life which, like a taper, 
casts a shadow around itself, but shines with silvery light on every- 


thing around ! 
“Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long, 
F’en wondered at because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freshly ran he on six winters more, 
Till, like a clock worn out by eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 

Craving permission of the editors of this magazine to lay these 
few lines upon the fresh grave of one of the purest, truest, humblest 
men I have ever known, one whom I was proud to call my friend, I 
have felt as if he desired me to say no more than that his life has 
not been in vain, his truths will not perish, his name may not be - 


forgotten ! F. W. H. 


THE POLITICAL sky grows brighter and brighter. Two things 
have told with damaging effect upon the cause of the new-fangled 
democracy, — the bad war-record of Gov. Seymour, who kept up a 
fire in the rear upon our young heroes, when fighting for the Union, 
and Gen. Blair’s threat of a new civil war, or, by the most favorable 
construction, a continued war between Congress and the Execu- 
tive, disastrous to all business prospects, and rendering the settle- 
ment of the country impossible. The democratic doctrine of repudi- 
ation, too, is evidently odious to the great middle class of Northern 
people, who have been educated in the schools of moral honesty. 
“Grant and peace” is the boon for which the great heart of the 
nation prays. With peace will come prosperity and the rapid devel- 
opment of the latent’ resources of the South. With prosperity will 
come the fall of prices, the price of gold included, making the ques- 
tion between paper and specie in the payment of the bonds a dead 
issue. Last of all, the threatened war of races will be averted, and 
the African, in the coming four years, will vindicate his right to be 
educated ; the Southern white will find his interest in making the 
negro his friend and not his enemy ; and so the bells of November 
will ring in the new era of Grant, — peace, liberty, prosperity, union, 
and glory for the Republic which the blood of half a million of mar- 
tyrs has redeemed. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God; speak ye comfortably and cry unto her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, for she hath received of 
the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 8. 
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SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 


‘Inclusion, not exclusion, is the law of Progress. 


THREEFOLD is the step of Time, 
Hither slow the Future comes, 
Swiftly on the Present moves, 
The Past in marble calm stands still. 


The Future comes with tardy blessing, 
No impatience lends her wings. 

The current swift of present pleasure 
Neither fear nor doubt detains. 

No repentance, no witch-spell, 

Can move the Past, for good or ill. 


Wouldst thou blest Life’s journey end ? 
Include Life’s Slowness in thy plan, 
Wait not that it mould thy work / 

* Take not the Swift going for thy friend, 
Nor make the Standing-still thy foe! 


Space extends in measures three. 
With ever-restless striving, 
Stretches Length to farther distance. 
In circles ever-widening 
Flows the Breadth, its breadth enlarging. 
Depth ever sinks, to deeper depths descending. 


A symbol here to thee is given. 


Restless forwards must thou strive. 
Never wearied, standing still, 
Wilt thou see thy finished work. 


Thou must in Breadth thyself unfold, 
Wouldst thou to greatness shape the world. 


In the Depth must thou descend, 
Wouldst thou Nature’s secrets find. 


Only Striving leads to Heaven, 
Only Fulness leads to Clearness, 
And hidden in the Depth dwells Truth. A.M. 


* Count not Progress thy sole friend, 
Nor make Conservatism thy foe! 
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INKLINGS OF METAPHYSICS. 


A youne inquirer asks, “ Has thought locality?’’ One says 
that ‘‘ Prayer is an emanation of spirit into the sphere of spirit.’’ 
And is not thought a movement of mind into the sphere of mind ? 
Thought, like spirit, in essence, knows not place or time, but 
both thought and spirit know these limits, in expression. 

The one universal Spirit has no form, but lives in all forms; the 
lesser spirits exist not without form. Finite beings, persons, are 
always mind incarnated. And so a thought cannot be born of 
thought, except in some form of words. Spirit and sense com- 
bine to create it, and it only finds expression in man through the 
working of the psychical apparatus (the border-land between sense 
and spirit). It journeys through boundless space and time, but 
never loses its relation to the brain in which it was evolved: 

A. M. 





FILIAL TRUST. 


x ’T was when the sea with awful roar 
A little bark assailed, 
And pallid fear’s distracting power 
O’er each on board prevailed, 


Save one, the captain’s darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 

And cheerful, with composure smiled 
At danger’s threatening form. 


“ Why sporting thus,” a seaman cried, 
i Whilst terrors overwhelm ? ” 
“Why yield to fear? ” the boy replied. 
“ My Father’s at the helm!” ANON. 





MEMENTO. 


My son, be this thy simple plan: 

Serve God, and love thy brother man; 
Forget not, in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power ; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may ;] 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 
“Fear God — and know no other fear.” 
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“Tf, Yes, and Perhaps.” By E. E. Hate. Ticknor & Fields, 


Everybody will have read these papers before our notice can get 


.published ; but it can do no harm to set down our high estimate of 


their value as well as attractiveness, and we are the rather moved to 
do this because a daily newspaper characterizes the pieces as repub- 
lications “ from the ‘ Religious Magazine’ and other extinct periodi- 
cals.” Brother, we still live! We believe that Mr. Bowles has no 
thought of withdrawing. We live to say how much service Mr, 
Hale renders, not only to those who need innocent entertainment, 
but to the cause of Christian civilization in most of his fugitive 
pieces, and how bright and entertaining and altogether original these 
will be found. We cannot understand the criticism which has ques- 
tioned the morale of some of the articles, and even as to the title, 
which pleases us less than the rest of the book, we really don’t know 
how we could get a better. E. 


Tablets. By A. Bronson Atcorr. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1868. 

These Essays are practical and speculative, according to the 
formal division of the table of contents, and yet the deed and 
the thought are not separated in the treatment of the themes, 
which are all inviting. The Garden, Recreation, Friendship, 
Mind, Metamorphoses, etc., come up for treatment amongst the 
subjects. If any one, accepting a common opinion of the author, 
looks throngh the book only for sayings strange and dark, the 
expectation will be disappointed ; he will be surprised, whether 
he ought to be or not, to find an abounding common sense and 
great clearness of style, and a vast deaf of instruction and sug- 
gestion. The page and type are very beautiful. E. 


What Answer? By Anna E. Dicxrnson. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

We cannot better characterize this book than as a spirited and 
earnest production, having Slavery for its thief topic, and illustrated 
by some actual truths and familiar scenes of our late war. It is an 
exceedingly animated work, destined, if read largely, as it doubtless 
will be, to work much good for the cause of the Radical party. The 
print and binding are most excellent. 
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Smoking and Drinking. By Jamus Parton. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 

Under this head Mr. Parton has included three most excellent 
articles; namely, “ Does it Pay to Smoke? By an Old Smoker.” 
“ Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?” and “ Inebriate Asylums, 
and a Visit to One.” All of them are ably written, without exag- 
geration as to facts, and bringing two important questions before 
men as they unhappily are not often presented. Doubtless many of 
his facts and statements in the first of these papers will appear 
severe to some “ inveterates,” but we think none of them can be 
denied. ‘The book is sure to do good. RE. 


The Butterfly Hunters.) By Heten 8. Conant. With Illustra- 
tions.¥ Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 

In some better day we may hope that children will have the good 
sense to prefer such books as this before the trash which wears away 
their eyes and washes away their brains. That day is not yet, — 
still, there are a few who will find delight in this really charming 
and instructive little volume. E. 


Social Hymns and Tunes, for the Conference and Prayer-Meet- 
ing, and the Home, with services and prayers, is an abridgment 
of the larger work recently published by the American Unitarian 
Association. . It is designed to extend the advantages of the 
Hymn and Tune Book to churches in which a smaller book may 
be desired. The abridgment contains only half the number of 
hymns, with twenty-four pages of devotional service, and is about 
one-third the bulk of the larger volume. Of course it is afforded 
at a greatly reduced price. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Mr. Thayer’s Bi-centenniai Discourse at the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the first parish of Beverly, makes a neat pamphlet of 
seventy-six pages, and a clearly-written piece of parish history, 
running through the most interesting of the olden times. Nich- 
ols & Noyes. 


Plymouth Pulpit, a weekly publication of Sermons preached by 
Henry Ward Beecher. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


House of the Angel Guardian. Report of Rev. Geo. F. Has- 
kins, Rector and Treasurer. 


' Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have published an excellent “ Half Dol- 
lar Edition of Tennyson.” 








